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THE ENCOUNTER—A SCENE AT SEA. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 





Of echoing thunder; then all was hushed— 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 
Of billows.-— 


Brron. 

The Active, sloop of war, had been lyi 
all day becalmed, in mid ocean, and was roll- 
ing and pitching about ina heavy ground 
swell, which was the only trace left of the 
gale she had lately encountered, The 
was ofas tender and serene a blue as if it 
had never been deformed with clouds; and 
the atmosphere was bland and pleasant, al- 
though the latitude and the season might both 
have led one to expect different weather.— 
Since the morning watch, when the wind, 
after blowing straight on end for several days 
together, died suddenly away, there had 
not been enough air stirring to lift the dog- 
vane from its staff down which it hang in 
motionless , except when raised by the 
heave and roll of the vessel, as she labored 
in the trough of the sea, Her courses had 
been hauled up, and she lay under her three 
topsails, braced on opposite tacks, ready to 
take advantage of the first breath of wind, 
from whatever quarter it might come. 

The crew were disposed in various Broups 
about the deck, some idling away in listless 
ease the interval of calm; some with their 
clothesbags beside them, turning it to ac- 
count in overhauling their dunnage; while 
others moved fidgety about, on the forecas- 
tle and in the waist, eyeing, ever and anon, 
the horizon round, as if ah 
their short holiday on the ocean, pa- 
tiently watching for some sign of a breeze. 
‘To atrue sailor there are few circumstances 
more annoying than ‘a perfect cal The 
same principle of our nature whi 
the traveler on land, though journeyi 
out any definite object, desire the 
to whip np his horses and hasten to thé end 
of his stage, is manifested in a striking de- 
gree among seamen. The end of one voy- 
age is but the beginning of another, and their 
life is aconstant succession of hardships and 
perils; yet they can not abide that the ele- 
ments should grant them a moment’s respite. 
As the wind dies away their spirits fing 
they move heavily and sluggishly about while 
the calm continues; but rouse at the first 
whisper of the breeze, and are never gayer 
or more animated than when their canvass 
swells out to its utmost tension in the gale. 

On the afternoon in question, this feeling 
of restlessness at the continuance of the calm 
was not confined to the crew of the Active. 
Her commander had been nearly all day on 
deck, walking to and fro, on the starboard 
side, with quick impatient strides, or now 
stepping into one gangway, and now into the 
other,and casting anxious and searching looks 
into all quarters of the heavens, as if it were 
of the. utmost consequence that a breeze 
shonid spring up and enable him to pursue 








the officers, that there were reasons of state 
which made it important they should reach 
their point of destination as speedily as pos- 
sible; though where that point was, or what 
those reasons were, not a soul on board 
knew, except the captain—and he was nota 
man likely to enlighten their ignorance on 
the subject. Few words, in truth, did any 
one ever hear from Black Jack, as the reefers 
nicknamed him; and when he did speak, 
what he said was not generally of a kind to 


make them desire he should often break his | 


taciturinity. 

_ He wasa straight, tall, sternlooking man, 
just passed the prime of life, as might be in- 
ferred from the wrinkles on his thoughtful 
brow, and the slightily grizzled hue of the 
locks aboat his temples—though his hair, 
elsewhere, was as black as the raven. Tis 
face bore the marks both of storm and bat- 


ready w wf] * 


by long exposure to every vicissitude of 
weather; and a deep scar across the left brow 
told a tale of dangers braved and overcome. 
His eyes were large, black and piercing; and 
the habitual compression and curve of his 
lip indicated both firmness and haughtiness 
of character—indications which those who 
sailed with him had no reason to complain 
of as deceptive. R 
But notwithstanding his impatience, and 
the urgency of his mission, whatever it was, 
the Active continued to roll heavily about 
at the sport ofthe big round billows, which 
swelled up and spread and tumbled over so 
lazily, that their glassy surfaces were not 
broken by a ripple. The sun went down 
clear, but red and fiery; and sky, though its 
blue faded to a duskier tint, still remained 
unflecked by asingle cloud. As the broad 
round disk disa beneath the wave, all 
hands were called to stand by their ham- 
mocks; and when the stir and bustle inci- 
dent to that piece of duty had subsided, an 
unwonted degree of stillness settled on the 
vessel. This was owing in part, no doubt, 
to the presence of commander, before whom 
the crew were not apt to indulge in any great 
exuberance of merriment; but the sluggish 
and unusual state of the weather had proba- 
bly the largest share in the effect. The cap- 
tain continued on deck, pacing up and down 
the starboard side; the lieutenant of the watch 
leaned over the taffrel, his trumpet idly dang- 
ling by its becket from his arm; and the two 
quarterdcck midshipmen walked in the gang- 
way, beguiling their watch with pratt 
about home, or gay anticipations of the fu- 


nre. 

“We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, 
Vangs,” said the master’s mate of the fore- 
eastle, as he returned forward from adding 
on the log slate another “ditto” to the long 
column of them which recorded the history 
of the day. The person he addressed stood 
on the heel of the bowsprit, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and his gaze fixed in- 
tently on the western horizon, from which 
the daylight had now so completely faded, 
that it required a practised and keen eye to 
discern where the sky and water met. He 
was @ tall, squareframed, aged looking sea- 
man, whose thick gray hair shaded a strong- 
ly marked and weatherbeaten face, and whose 
dheaey overcoat, buttoned to the throat, 
covered a form that for forty years had breast- 
ed the storms and perils of every sea. He 
did not turn his head, nor withdraw his eyes 
from the spot they rested on, as he said, in 
a low tone, “we shall have work enough be- 
fore morning, Mr Garnet.” 

“Why, where do you read that, Vangs,” 
inquired the midshipman—“there is nothing 
of the sort in my reckoning.” 

“I read it ina book I have studied through 
many a long cruise, Mr Garnet, and though 
my eyes are getting old, I think I can under- 
stand its meaning yet. Hark ye, young man, 
the hammocks are piped down, and the watch 
is set, but there will be no watch in this 
night, mark my words.” 

“Why, Vangs, you are turning prophet,” 
replied the master’s mate, who was a rattling 
young fellow, full of blood and blue veins. 
“I should’nt wonder to see you strike tar- 
paulin when the cruise is up, rig out ina 
methodist’s broad brim and straight toggs, 
and ship the next trip for parson. 

“My cruisings are pretty much over, Mr 
Garnet, and my next trip, I am thinking, is 
one I shall have to go alone—though there’s 
a sign in the heavens this night makes me 
fear I shall have but too much company.” 
“Why, what signs do you talk of man?” 
asked the young officer, somewhat startled 
by the quiet ne impressive tone and manner 
of the old quarter master. “I see — 
that looks like change of weather, and yet 
see all there is to be seen.” 

“T talked in the same way, once, I remem- 
ber,” said Vangs, “when I was about your 


pitching in the roil of a’ ground swell, much 
as we donow. The next amy | found 
me clinging to a broken topmast, only 
thing le of a fine ship of seven hundred tons 
which, with every soul on board of her, ex- 
cept me, had gone tothe bottom. That 
was before you were born, Mr Garnet.” ~ 

“Such things have often been, no doubt,” 
said Garnet, “and such things will be again 
—nay, may happen as you say, before morn- 
ing: But because you were once wrecked 
in a gale of wind that sprung up out ofa 
calm, it isno reason that every is to be 
followed by such a gale. Show me a sign 
of wind and I may believe it; but for my 

art, I see no likelihood of enough even to 

low away the smoke of that cursed galley, 
which circles and dances about here on the 
forecastle, as if it was master’s mate of the 
watch, and was ordered to keep a bright look 
out.” 

“Turn your eye in that direction, Mr Gar- 
net. Do you not see a faint belt of light, 
no broader than my finger, that streaks the 
sky where the sun went down? It is not 
daylight, for I watched that all fade away, 
and the last glimmer of it was gone before 
that dim brassy streak began to show itself. 
And carry your eye in a straight line above 
it—do you not mark how thick and leadlike 
the air looks? There is that there,” said the 
old, man, (laying his hand on the bowsprit, 
as he prepared to sit down between the 
nightheads, ) “will try what stuff these sticks 
are made of before the morning breaks.” 

Young Garnet om his hand over his brow, 
and half shutting his eyes, peered intently in 
the direction the old seamap indicated; but 
no sign pregnant with such evil as he fore- 
boded, or no appearance even of the wished 





for breeze, met his vision. Imputing the 
predictions of Vangs to those megrims which 
old sailors are apt to have ina long calm, or 
perhaps to a desire to play upon his creduli- 
ty, he folded his peacoat more closely about 
him, and taking his seat on the nettings in 
such a position that he eould lean Back 
against the forerigging, prepared to settle 
himself down in that delicious state of repose 
between sleeping and waking, in which he 
thought he might with impunity doze away 
such a quiet watch as his promised to be.— 
He had scarcely closed his eyes, however, 
when a sound rung in his ears that made him 
spring to the deck, and at once dispelled all 
disposition to slumber. It was the clear 
trumpetlike voice of the captain himself, 
hailing the forecastle. 

“Sir!” bawled the startled master’s mate. 
“Have your halliards clear for running, 


sir!—your cluelines led along, and the men 
all at their stations.” 
“Ay, ay pir!” sung Garnet in reply, and 


then muttered to himself, “here’s the devil 
to no pitch hot. What is the mean- 
ing 0 this, wonder? Has the skipper 
seen old Vang’#'streak of _~ vo or does 
he hope * ax the wind out, by raisin 
such 7 bre on deck?” And he step 
ugon.a shot box, and cast another long, 
searching glance into the western horizon, 
but there was no sign there which to his 
inexperienced eye boded any change of 
weather. 
“Fo’castle, there!” again sounded from 
the quarter deck, but it was now the voice of 
the lieutenant of the watch, hailing through 
his trumpet. 
“Sir!” answered the mate. 
“Send the fu’castle m 
foresail, Quarter gu 
do you hear! lay alo! 
These and other si 
be ne and stil 
t the attention o 
aroused; and every 
for some less questi 
than was yet visible 
all noticed, howev 
thicker and of a 
a single star 










were quick- 
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tle; it was furrowed and deeply embrowned 


age, as we lay becalmed one night i@ the 
old Charlotte East Indiaman, heaving and 


topsails continued to flap heavily against 


the masts, as they were swayed to and fro 
by the motion of the vessel; the lower yards 
creaked intheir slings; and the ship headed 
now one, way and now another, as she yaw- 
ed and swung round, completely at the mer- 
cy ot the swell. The seamen gathered in 
groups at their several stations, and waited 
in silence the result which all now began to 
apprehend, 

t while these feelings of indefinite fear 
were entertained by those on deck, the watch 
below were disturbed by no such anxiety. 
The officers in the gunroom were variously 
oceupied according to their different tastes 
and inclinations; some themselves 
by igg, some writing, and others stretch- 
ed upon the chairs or in their berths, dream- 
ing away the interval of rest. The midship- 
men in the stee: had gathered round 
their messtable, were en in lively 
chat and repartee, and in cracking nautical 
jokes and witticisms upon each other. Their 
discourse was plentifully interlarded with sea 
—— for these juvenile sons of Neptune, 

owever slender their seamenship in other 

respects, have commonly great volubility in 
rattling off the technicals of their profession, 
and a surprising facility in applying them to 
the ordinary topics of conversation, With 
the omission of single letter, the distich 
describing Hudibras might be applied to 
them, or, ifa poor pun be allowable, it may 
be said to fit them toa #, for 

—_—_—_——They cannot ope 

Their mouths, but out there fails a rope. 

One of the merriest and noisiest of the 
group in the Active’s steerage was a little, 
rosy cheeked, brighteyed reefer, whose flax- 
en hair curled in natural ringlets around his 
temples, and was surmounted by a small low 
crowned tarpaulin hat, cocked knowingly on 
one side, in amusing imitation of the style of 
the full grown jack tar. 

“Hulloo, Jigger, how does she head now?”’ 
cried the little wag to one of the messboys, 
as his handy legs made their appearance 
down the companion ladder. 

“She head ebery which way, Misser Bur- 
ton,” answered the black, his shining face 
dilated with a prodigious grin, showing he 
relished the humor of the question. “It is 
a dead calm on deck you know, Misser Bur- 
ton, and de main yard is brace frat aback.” 

“O, I see,” rejoined the urchin, “they have 
hove her to, Jigger, to give her half a lemon 
to keep her from fainting. She has outsail- 
ed the wind, and is lying by to wait for it.” 

“Lying by, indeed!” said another; “she is 
going like a top.” 

“And if she keeps on,” added a third, “she 
will soon go as fast as the Dutchman’s schoo- 
ner, when she stood into port under a heavy 
press of boltropes, the sails having blown 
clean out of them at sea.” 

“Oh, I have heard of that schooner,” re- 
sumed little Burton, the first speaker. “It 
was she that sailed so fast, that when they 
broke up her hatches, they found she had 
sailed her bottom off.” 

“Her skipper,” interrupted another, “was 
both master and chief mate, and they made 
the duty easy by dividing it between them, 
watch and watch,” 

“Yet the Dutchman grew so thin upon it,” 
added little Burton, “that when he got home 
his mother and sister could’nt both look at 
him at once.” 

“And his dog,” said the other, “got so 
ei it had to lean against the mast to 

ar Bad 

“Come, come, take a turn there, and be- 
lay,” cried one of the older midshipmen, who 
was stretched at full length upon a locker. 
“Come, you have chased that joke far enough. 
Heave about, and see if you can’t give us 
something better on t’other tack. 

“Well, Tom Derrick, if you don’t like 
our rigs, tip us a twist, yourself. Come, 
spin us @ yarn, my boy, if you have your jaw 
poe te sbooed h, my boy, Uy your ja 








of air yet stirring. 





But there was not 





“No, no, Charley Burton, I can’t pay out 
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any slacktonizht. Iam as sleepy as a look- 
out in a calm. My eyes feel like the ma- 
rine’s, when his cue was served so taught, 
he could’nt make his eyelids meet. Hullo, 
Jigger, rouse out of my hammock from that 
heap and hang it up—you know which it is 
don’t you?” 

“Ki! IT wish I had as much tobacco as I 
know which Misser Derrick’s hammock is,” 
eagerly replied the negro. 

his characteristic speech produced a hear- 
ty burst of laughter; and in chat and mers 
riment of this sort the evening slipped away, 
until the hour for distinguishing the lights 
arrived, and the quartermaster came down 
to douse the glint. 

“Well Vangs,” cried the ever ready Bur- 
ton, “it is blowing an Irishman’s hurricane 
on deck, is’nt it—straight up and down, like 
a pig’s eye?” 





“It is all quiet yet,” replied Vangs, “but 
the sky has a queer look, and there will be 
a hurricane of a different sort before you are 
many hours older, Mr Charles.” 

“Ts there then really any prospect of wind?” 
asked the midshipman we have called Der- 
rick. 

“There is something brewing in the clonds 
we none of us understand,” answered the 
old man, in his low quiet tone. “We shal; 
have more wind than we want before long, 
or I am out in my reckoning.” 

“Let it come but end foremost, if it choo- 
ses, and sooner the better,” said young Bur- 
ton, laughing, “any weather rather than this; 
for this is neither fish, flesh, nor red herring. 
Let it blow, Vangs, and I would’nt mind if 
it were such a breeze as you had in the old 
Charlotte, you know, when it blew the sheet- 
anchor into the foretop, and took three men 
to hold the captain’s hair on his head.” 

The old quartermaster turned a grave and 
thoughtful Took on the round face of the live- 
ly boy, and seemed meditating an answer 
that might repress what probably struck him 
us untimely mirti; but even while he was 
in the act to speak, the tempest he had pre- 
dicted burst in sudden fury upon the vessel. 
The first indication those below had of its 
approach was the wild rushing sound of the 
gust, which broke upon their ears like the 
roar of a voleano. ‘The heaving and rolling 
of the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves 
had been subdued and chained down by the 
force of a mighty pressure. The vessel stood 
motionless an instant, as if instinct with life, 
and cowering in conscious fear of the ap- 
proaching strife; the tempest then burst up- 
on her but end foremost, as Burton express- 
ed it, and the stately mass reeled and fell 
over before it, like a tower struck down by 
a thunderbolt. The surge was so violent 
that the ship was thrown almost on her beam- 
ends, and every thing on board, not secured 
in the strongest manner, was pitched with 
great force to leeward. Midshipmen, mess- 
table, hammocks, and the contents of the 
mess lockers, fell rustling, rattling, and mix- 
ed in strange disorder, to the lee scuppers; 
and when the ship slowly righted, straining 
and trembling in every plank, it was a mo- 
ment or two before those who had been so 
unexpectedly heaped together in the bends, 
onal extricate themselves from the confu- 
sion, and make their way to the upper deck. 

There, a scene of fearful grandeur was 

presented. The sky was of a murky, leaden 
liue, and appeared to bend over the ship ina 
nearer and narrower arch, binding the ocean 
in so small a round, that the eye could trace, 
through the whole circle, the line where the 
sickly looking heaven rested on the sea.— 
The air was thick and heavy; and the water, 
covered with snowlike foam, seemed to be 
packed and flattened down by the fury of the 
blast, which scattered its billows into spray 
as cutting as the sleet of a December storm. 
The wind howled and screamed through the 
rigging with an appaling sound, that might 
be likened to the shrieks and wailings of an- 
gry fiends; and the ship fled before the tem- 
pest, like an affrighted thing, with a velocity 
that piled the water in a huge bank around 
her bows, and sent it off, whirling and spark- 
ling, in lines of dazzling whiteness, soon lost 
in the the general hue of the ocean, which re- 
sembled a wild wasie of drifting snow. 
There was one on deck, however, who 
had foreseen this awful change, and made 
preparations to meet it; and when the tem- 
pest burst, in full, fell swoop, upon his ship, 
it found nothing but the bare hull and spars 
to oppose its tremendous power. Every sail 
‘had beeu closely and securely furled, except 
the forestorin staysail, which was set for a 


réason'that seamen will understand; but be- 
ing hauled well aft by both sheets, it was 
stretched stiffly amidships, and presented 
nothing but the bolt rope for the wind to act 
upon. The masts and yards with their snug 
and well bound rolls of canvass, alone en- 
countered the hurricane. But even these 
were tried to the uttermost. ‘The topmasts 
bent and creaked before the blast, and the 
royal poles of the topgallant masts, which 
extended above the crosstrees, whipped and 
thrashed about like pliant rods. The run- 
ning rigging rattled against the spars, and 
the shrouds, and backstays strained and 
cracked, as if striving to draw the strong 
bolts which secured them to the vessel. 

For more than an hour did the Active flee 
along in this way, like a wild horse foaming 
and stretching at his utmost speed, driven 
onward in the van of the tempest, and expos- 
ed to its fiercest wrath. At length, the first 
fury of the gale passed away, and the wind, 
though still raging tempestuously, swept 
over her with less appaling force. The ocean 
now, as if to revenge itself for its constrain- 
ed inactivity, roused from its brief repose, 
and swelled into billows that rolled and chas- 
edeach other with the wild glee of ransom- 
ed demons. Wave upon wave, in multitudi- 
nous confusion, came roaring in from astern; 
and their white crests, leaping, and spark- 
ling, and hissing, formed a striking feature 
in the scene. The wind, fortunately, issued 
from the right point, and drove the Active 
towards her place of destination. The dun 
pall of clouds, which from the commence- 
ment of the gale, had totally overspread the 
heavens, except in the quarter whence the 
blast proceeded, now began to give way, and 
a reddish light shone out here and there, in 
long horrizontal streaks, like the glow of ex- 
piring coals between the bars of” a furnace. 
Though the first dreadful violence of the 
storm was somewhat abated, it still raved 
with too much fiercness and power to admit 
of any relaxation of vigilance. The com- 
mander himself still retained the trumpet, and 
every officer stood in silence at his station, 
clinging to whatever might assist him to 
maintain his difficult footing. 

“Light, oh!” cried the lookout on one of 
the catheads. 

“Where away?” demanded the captain. 
“Dead ahead.” 

“What does it look like, and how far off?” 
shouted the captain ina loud and earnest 
voice. 

“Can see nothing now, sir; the glim is 
doused.” 

“Here, Mr Burton,” cried the commander, 
“take this night glass; jump aloft on the 
foreyard, sir, and see if youcan make out any 
object ahead. Hurry up, hurry up, and let 
me hear from you immediately, sir! Lay aft 
to the braces! Forecastle, there! have hands 
by your staysail sheets on both sides! fore- 
yard, there!” 

But before the captain had finished his hail, 
the voice of little Burton was heard, singing 
out, “sail oh.” 

“What does she look like, and where 
away?” 

“A large vessel lying to under bare poles 
—starboard your helm, sir, quick—hard a- 
starboard, or you will fall aboard of her!” 

This startling intelligence ywas hardly 
communicated before the vessel described 
from aloft loomed suddenly into “cern 
deck through the thick wapiber t@ leeward. 

Her dusk and shadowy f®rm seemed to 
rise up from the ocean, so ily did it 
open to view, as the driving must was scat- 
tered for a moment. She lay right athwgrt 
the Active’s bows, and almost under her fore- 
foot—as it seemed while she pitched into 
the trough of an enormous sea—and the Ac- 
tive rode on the ridge of the succeeding wave 
which curled above the chasm, as if to over- 
whelm the vessel beneath. 

“Starboard your helm, quartermaster! hard 
a starboard!” cried the commander of the 
Active, ina tone of startling energy. 

“Starboard”; ated the deep solemn 
voice of old who stood on the quar- 
ter nettings, bh ure propped against 

the mizzen d his arm wreathed 
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in the hands of four stout and experienced | 
seamen, was forced swiftly round, and the | 
effect of the rudder was assisted by a pull of 
the starboard braces} but in such a gale, and { 
under bare polls, the helm exerted but little 
power over the driving and ponderous mass. 
She headed off hardly a point from her course 
when she was taken up by a prodigious surge, 
and borne onward with fearful velocity. The 
catastrophe was now inevitable. In an in- 
stant the two ships fell together, their mas- 
sive timbers crashing with the fatal force of 
the concussion. A wild shriek ascended 
from the deck of the stranger, and woman’s 
shrill voice mingled with the sound. All 
was now confussion and uproar on board 
both vessels. The Active had struck the 
stranger broad on the bows, while the bow- 
sprit of the latter, rushing in between the 
foremast and the starboard fore rigging of 
the Active, had snapped her shrouds and stays 
and torn up the belts and chainplates, as if 
they had been thread and wire. Stagger- 
ing back from the shock, she was carried to 
some distance by a refluent wave, which sud- 
denly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch 
to port that the foremast—now, wholly un- 
supported on the starboard side,—snapped 
short off like a withered twig, and fell with 
a loud plash into the ocean. 

“The foremast is gone by the board!” 
shouted the officer of the forecastle. 

“My God!” exclaimed the captain, “and 
Charles Burton has gone with it! Fo’cas- 
tle there! Did Charles Burton come down 
from the foreyard ?” 

“Burton! Burton! Burton!” called twen- 
ty voices, and “Burton!” was shouted loudly 
over the side; but there was no reply! 

In the meanwhile another furious billow 
lifted the vessel on its crest, and the two 
ships closed again, like gladiators, faint and 
stunned, but still compelled to do battle.—- 
The bows of the stranger this time drove 
heavily against the bends of the Active just 
abaft her main rigging, and her bowsprit dart- 
ed quivering in over the bulwarks, as if it 
were the arrowy tongue of some huge sea 
monster. At this instant a wild sound of 
agony, between a shriek and groan, was 
heard in that direction, and those who turned 
to ascertain its cause saw, as the vessels 
again separated, a human body, swinging 
and writhing at the stranger’s bowsprit head. 
The yessel heaved up into the moonlight, 
and showed the face of poor Vangs, the 
quartermaster, his back apparently crushed 
and broken, but his arms clasped round the 
spar, to which he appeared to cling with 
convulsive tenacity. The bowsprit had caught 
him on its end as it ran in over the Active’s 
side, and driving against the mizzenmast, de- 
prived the poor wretch of all power to res- 
cue himself from the dreadful situation.— 
While a hundred eyes were fastened in a 
gaze of horror on the impaled seamen, thus 
dangling over the boiling ocean, the strange 
ship again reeled forward, as if to renew the 
terrible encounter. But her motion was now 
slow and laboring. She was evidently set- 
‘ling by the head; she paused in mid career, 
gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, till 
her topinasts whipped against the rigging of 
her antagonist, then rising slowly on the 
ridge of the next wave, she plunged head 
foremost, and disappeared forever. One 
shriek of horror and despair rose through 
the storm—one wild delirious shriek! The 
waters swept over the drowning wretches, 
and hushed their gurgling cry. Then all 
was still !~all but the rush and whirl of waves 
as they were sucked into the vortex, and the 
voice of the storm, which howled its wild 
dirge above the spot. 

When day dawned on the ocean, the Ac- 
tive presented a different appearance from 
that which she exhibited but a few short 
hours before. Her foremast gone, her bow- 
sprit sprung, her topgallantmasts struck, her 
bulwarks shattered, her rigging hanging 
loose and whitened by the wash of the spray 
—she looked little like the gay and gallant 
thing, which, at the same hour of the previ- 
ous day, had ploughed her course through 
the sea, despite the adverse gale, and moved 
proudly along under a cloud of canvass, as if 
she detied the fury of the elements. Now, 
how changed! how sad the contrast! The 
appearance of such of the officers and crew 
as were moving about the deck harmonized 
with that of the vessel. They looked pale 
and dejected; and the catastrophe they had 
witnessed had left traces of horror stamped 

The Active was still near 





on @ery brow. 
the spot of the fatal event, having been lying 





tounder a close reefed mainsail, which the 
Julling of the wind had enabled her to bear. 
As the dawn advanced, the upper deck be- 
came crowded, and long and seaching looks 
were cast over the ocean in every direction 
in the hope to discover some vestige of those 
who had met theit doom during the night. 
Such of the boats as had not been staved 
were lowered, and long and patient efforts 
were made to discover traces of the wreck. 
But the search was fruitless, and was at last 
reluctantly abandoned. The boats were 
again hauled up and stowed; the Active fill- 
ed away, and under such sail as she could 
carry in her crippled state, crept forward to- 
wards her goal. During the rest of her voy- 
age nb merry laugh, no hvely rattle, cheer- 
ed the steerage messtable. e bright eyes 
of Charles Burton were closed—his silvery 
voice was hushed—his gay heart was cold— 
and his messmates mourned his timeless fate 
with real sorrow. 

Ina fewdays, the S of War reached 
her port, and was immediately wa to 
the dockyard, where she was stripped, hove 
down, and thorougly overhauled. The offi- 
cers and crew lent themselves earnestly to 
the duty, and a short time served to accom- 
plish it. In less than a week, every thing 
set up and all a tanto, the ship hauled out 
again, gleaming with fresh paint, and looking 
as proud and stately as before the disaster.— 
But where was she that had been wrecked 
in the encounter? Where and who were 
those that perished with her? Fond hearts 
were donbtless eagerly awaiting them, and 
anxious eyes strained over the ocean “to hail 
the bark that never could return.” No word, 
no whisper ever told their fate. They who 
saw them perish knew not the victims, and 
the deep gave not up its dead, 





On Jupewe Justiy.—A perfectly just 
and sound mind isa rare and invaluable gift. 
But it is still more unusual to see such a 
mind unbiased in all its actions. God has 
given this soundness of mind to few, and a 
very small number of those few escape the 
bias of some predilection, perhaps habitual- 
ly operating; and none are, at all times per- 
fectly free. I once saw this subject forcibly 
ilfi@kated. A watchmaker told me that a 
gentleman had put an exquisite watch into 
his hands that went irregularly. It was as 

rfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
it to pieces and put it together 






again y times. No manner of defect 
w discovered, and yet the watch 


Awe ntolerably. At last it struck him, that 
‘possibly, the “et olen wheel might have been 


neara magnet. On applying a needle to it 
he found his suspicions true. Here was all 
the mischief. The steel work in the other 
part of the watch had a perpectual influence 
on its motions, and the watch went as well 
as possible witha new wheel. If the sound- 
est mind be magnetized by any predilection, 
it must act irregularly. 





Power or Music.—The following inci- 
dent occurred to B. Romberge, at a concert 
which he gave at Petersburgh in April last. 
It affords a fresh proof of the influence of 
music over animate beings. The countess 
of R——, who was seated in the first row of 
benches, observed a yn spider, which grad- 
ually moved nearer and nearer to the player 
whilst he was performing, and, when it had 
approached to a very short distance from 
him, stood perfectly still, as it listened to his 
delightful play. A loud and violent chord, 
however, seemed, either from the noise it 
occasioned, or the vibration it produced on 
the floor, to scare the insect, and it ran to- 
wards the countess, who in her fright, beg- 
ged a neighbor not to tread it under foot, but 
to make it move in another direction. Rom- 
berge, in the mean while, had come toa 
softer passage, at which the spider, instead 
of continuing his flight, turned back and ap- 
proached close to the performer, and remain- 
ed transfixed to the spot until he had finish- 
ed his solo, The spider, which then disap- 
peared, had not escaped Romberge’s atten- 
tiontoo. He observed that it had frequently 
occurred to him to remark a similar fondness 
tor soft and gentle melodies in other insects 
of the same species; which he conceives to 
arise from the peculiar harmony of the violin. 


Cuanee or Orinion.—He that never chang- 
ed any of his opinions, never corrected any of 
his mistakes; and he who was never wise 
enough to find’out any mistakes in himself, 
will not be charitable enough to excuse what 
he reckons mistakes in others. 
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THE SANDAMANIANS. 
{Coneluded.] 

Several days elapsed before I was suffi- 
ciently restored to venture to emerge from 
my cloistered chamber into the busy haunts 
of life. During my illness, the most flatter- 
ing attentions had been bestowed upon me, 
and hourly inquiries had been made at my 
humble abode, by the most distinguished in- 
dividuals in the community, accompanied 
by pressing invitations to the various and 
delightful social parties of C. , as soon 
as my restoration should allow it. What 
of all this? Thad seen Ada, and she was 
gone, and the whole world without her was 
but a blank to me. 

It is unnecessary to say, that, having ta- 
ken a hurried leave of that charming and 
hospitable society, which abounds in Saat 
and its environs, as soon asI was able to 
sit my horse, haggard and worn, I pursu- 
ed my eager course towards the abode of the 
venerable Sandamanianand his lovely daugh- 
ter. How different were the emotions of 
thie journey from those experienced on the 
former oecasion! Then my mind was oc- 
cupied and distracted by a thousand worldly 
views and anticipations; now, a single ob- 
ject engrossed every other, and was all in 
all to me. 

Without pause, delay, or refreshment, I ur- 
ged my jaded steed onward to the close of a 
journey, which seemed to lengthen as we 
proceeded, But in despite of every exer- 
tion, the shades of evening had gathered 
around me, some hours ere I dismounted, 
feeble and exhausted, at the scene of my des- 
tination. The wicker bridge was down— 
the gloom about the cottage was almost 
impenetrable to the eye; and after securing 
my horse, it was with no little difficulty that 
1 was attempting to grope my way towards 
it, when a shriek, as wild ,as that of the 
night bird, suddenly broke upon my ear, and 
for an instant, seemed to root me to the spot 
where I stood. It was the shriek of Ada— 
another—and another. Having collected 
my scattering senses, with the quickness of 
lightning I darted forward, and by severely 
striking my head against a sharp angle of 
the building, (which caused the blood to 

ush freely over my face and garment,) I at 
ength sufficiently ascertained my position 
to enable me to reach the door. In ordina- 
ry circumstances the blow would have stun- 
ned me, but the voice of Ada still rung in 
_my_ears, and all was forgotten. The door 
was fast—but not in such a cause could I be 
resisted—with the force of desperation | 
burst it open. Gracious heavens! what a 
scene was there disclosed. I embraced it 
and all its horrors in a single hurried glance. 
The aged Sandamanian was prostrate upon 
the floor, his silver locks discolored with 
the stream of life.. The foot ofa ruffian was 
planted upon his breast, when kneeling, in 
the act of soliciting her father’s life, before 
another dark visaged villian, I beheld the 
gentle form of Ada. “Upon one condition,” 
replied the robber, as I entered. “Let me 
fulfil it,” I exclaimed, and at the same mo- 
ment, summoning all my remaining strength 
with my loaded riding whip I smote him to 
the earth. His companion, leaving his fallen 
victim, alarmed by this sudden interruption, 
raised his lantern to my face, as if to discover 
the cause, and immediately dropping it, as 
though he had been shot, betook himself to 
flight. In the fall of the lanters the light 
was extinguished, and we were left in utter 
darkness. 

Although almost fainting from the loss of 
blood, and the struggle‘f body and mind, | 
at length, succeeded in rekindling the light 
from a few dying embers on the hearth, but 
too late to prevent the escape of the other 
ruffian, who, during the delay, had suflicient- 
IY recovered from thie effect of the blow in- 

icted upon him, to make his escape also, 
which in my condition, was far from being 
a subject of regret. 

My business was now to endeavor to re- 
stose my almost inanimate friend, and my 
dearest Ada, who had sunk amidst the hor- 
rors of this scene, swooning-upon the body 
ofher father. The old man, it appeared, 
had received a severe, but not a dangerous 
wound upon the head, from the violence with 
which he had been thrown down by the rob- 
ber, but I soon succeeded in recovering him 
to the consciousness of his security from fu- 
ture harm. With Ada, the task was more 





difficult; she several times opened her eyes, 





but upon fixing them upon my face, she sliud- 
desed, closed them, and relapsed into her for- 





mer state of insensibility. After a long time, 
however, and various applications, she at 
last began to breathe, and casting a wild 

lance around, her sight rested upon her 
father, who sustained his trembling limbs b 
clinging to my arm. The sight was magical, 
He seemed to furnish a circle around which 
her scattered thoughts could rally—her pal- 
lid cheeks gradually flushed with the return of 
life, and although she seemed still to look 
doubtfully upon me, the kind offices in which 
I was engaged, together with her father’s 
apparent confidence, contributed to assure 
her that I was no object of mistrust. Ina 
word, we succeeded in restoring her to com- 
parative safety and composure—and then, 
and not till then, had I an opportunity of be- 
stowing a thought upon myself. It was not 
wonderful that my appearance should have 
paralyzed the felon wha had placed his foot 
upon her father, or that she should haye 
shrunk from and shuddered at it herself. I 
resembled the very genius of carnage. My 
face was perfectly masked, and my apparel 
literally dyed in blood. Hitherto lost in hor- 
ror and astonishment, my voice had clung 
to my jaws; but it was impossible for me 
longer to contemplate this distressing scene 
without the effort still further to remove the 
lingering suspicions of the father and his 
child, of which I was evidently the object.— 
Having secured the door against the return 
of the marauders, which act, in itself, seem- 
ed to heighten my friends’ anxiety, I approach- 
ed Ada as she sat with her head reclining 
upon the shoulder of her parent, who seem- 
ed almost to sink beneath the lovely burthen, 
and gently taking her pallid hand, which 
quivered in mine, softly said, “and is it pos- 
sible you do not know me, Ada? Do you not 
remember me? If so, I shall desire forever 
to forget myself.” Roused by my voice, 
she raised her languid eyes to my face, but 
they sunk again, without the slightest evi- 
dence of recognition. ‘Will you not,” I ad- 
ded, “recognise your quondam acquaintance, 
poor Paul Howard?” At the mention of m 
name, she gazed upon me, as though wit 
the very comment of the soul, till then ut- 
terly overcome with the rapid revolutions 
of feeling, she exclaimed, “’Tis he, father! 
—'tis Paul!”’—and rushing wildly into my 
arms, sunk seneeless upon that breast which 
throbbed alone for her. 

It were useless to attempt a description of 
the scene that ensued; a considerable time 
elapsed ere we were able to pursue any 
thing like a connected or rational conversa- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that Ada and her 
father, upon regaining her composure, load- 
ed me with every manifestation of gratitude 
and kindness. After having performed the 
part of a surgeon to my host, my own wounds 
were dressed by the tender hands of Ada, 
and we retired to our respective apartments, 
somewhat the worse in personal condition, 
but in fervent thankfulness to that great pow- 
er, that had providentially interposed to pro- 
tect us against more serious harm. 

It was late next morning whenI met Ada 
in the breakfast room, and I was shocked to 
learn that ny aged friend was so overcome 
with the occurrences of the past night, as to 
induce his lovely daughter to entertain the 
most anxious fears for his fate. A physi- 
cian was immediately called in, but his report 
of the state of the patient was any thing but 
favorable, and towards the close of the day, 
the old gentleman gave every indication of 
rapidly approaching dissolution. With Ada 
I watched constantly at his bedside. His 
glass of lifé had nearly run out—his recup- 
erable energies had been utterly destroyed 
by time, and he approached that bourne from 
which no traveler returns, in the entire con- 
sciousness that his worldly career was ter- 
minated, and with his hopes firmly fixed up- 
on the eternal rock of ages. But who shall 
describe the condition of his child—that ten- 
der ivy about to be deprived of the support 
of the parent oak? She spoke not—she no 
longer wept; but stood by the pillow of the 
dying saint in the marble fixedness of des- 
pair. “Your hand, Paul—think of my daugh- 
ter,” said the dying Sandainanian, “my hour 
iscome.” I placed my hand in his, while he 
grasped that of the lovely mourner, which 
hung lifeless by her side, and, joining them 
together, pressed them to his lips, and sur- 
rendered his soul to the God who gave it. 

What avails it to pursue the melancholy 
theme—to trace the mourning train to the 
narrow house—to deseribe the silent grief of 
a devoted, solitary daughter—to expatiate 


and the blight of the brow of beauty? What 
with a selfish and a senseless world, can all 
this avail? Let it suffice, that, the sad ob- 
sequies being past, the disconsolate orphan 
was placed with an aged female friend of her 
father, in the immediate neighborhoo., where 
fora week, in despite of the best medical 
assistance, and most assiduous and unremit- 
ted attention, her life was despaired of. Dur- 
ing all this time, the state of my mind may 
be more readily imagined than described, for 
though I had never spoken to her of love, I 
felt that my life was entirely identified with 
hers. I have sat for hours, when the pro- 
| priety of our relations would admit of it, 
with my eyes riveted upon her pallid, shad- 
owy form, as though fearful of removing 
them, lest the ethereal vision should escape. 
One day, be it forever blessed in the calen- 
dar! turning her mild and benignant glance 
upon me as I sat by her side,—‘Paul,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘fate, I fear, will never permit me 
to requite your disinterested kindness, but I 
trust it will bear with its own reward.’ ‘Do 
not,’ I replied, ‘call it disinterested, dearest 
Ada, when you are concerned, my very ex- 
istence is involved in yours. I live for you, 
if you will allow me to say it, and with you 
must all my e¢rthly hopes of happiness ex- 
pire. When you are restored to health, the 
world will look lovely again, or, should it 
frown, you will still be the world to me; say 
then you will live for my sake, if not for your 
own, whom the last act ofa dear father en- 
trusted to my care.’ ‘My kindest, my best, 
my only friend,’ said she, ‘a bed of sickness 
and probably death is no scene for dissimu- 
lation, nor have I the will to dissemble, if it 
were; this faded hand is yours, 92d unwor- 
thy as it is of your acceptance, the warm 
heart gives it to you freely, so far as it has 
the power to give, but, my Paul, you have 
a powerful rival.’ ‘A rival, my dear Ada!’ 
‘Yes, a rival, by entering into the lists with 
whom, no trophies are to be won; that rival 
is destiny. My days are numbered, they are 
few and full of sorrow, and in a short time, 
when perhaps you shall lose all thoughts of 
the unhappy Ada, in the bustling and active 
scenes of life, the grass shall spring from my 
senseless but peaceful grave.’ “Talk not.to 
me,’ I rejoined, ‘of life without you, my gen- 
tle love. I despise, I abhor it; you must, 
you shall live—live to bless me; the toils of 
ambition will be rewarded by your smiles, 
and the period is not distant, when. the ten- 
der Ada and her faithful Paul shall afford to 
mankind an example of the matured happi- 
ness of those whose earlier years have been 
chastened by affliction.’ 

The predicter was prophetic; her thoughts 
left their melancholy direction, her grief wore 
gradually away, her health slowly improved, 
and, in less than a year, I clasped her in all 
her loveliness to my bosom as a bride. 





Pousn AngcpotTr.—In the course of the 
sanguinary war which was carried on between 
the Swedes and the Poles, in the sixteenth 
century, respecting the rights of Sigismund 
III., the king of Poland, to the throne of 
Sweden, the Swedish usurper prepared to 
invade Poland with the whole force of his 
kingdom, Sigismund, unable to make head 
in the field against the overwhelming superi- 
ority of the enemy, contented himself with 
reinforcing the garrisons of his frontier towns, 
and placing in the chief command, warriors 
of approved courage and fidelity. Among 
others, the king selected Caspar Karlinski, 
as one on whom he could safely rely in the 
emergencies of his situation. He was a noble- 
man, then advanced in years, and renowned 
among his countrymen, not so much for his 
wealth or rank, as for the dauntless valor he 
had frequently displayed in the service of his 
native land. He willingly obeyed the com- 
mands of his sovereign, and repaired imme- 
diately to the fortress of Olftzyn, the post as- 
signed to him; for the defence of which, he 
made eyery preparation that could be dicta- 
ted by his longtried skill and experience. 

A formidable body of the enemy soon made 
their appearance before Olftzyn, and a threat- 
ening summons to surrender, was sent to 
Karlinski. His answer was~—“I will obey no 
orders but those of my king, and will keep 
the faith I have pledged té him, untarnished 
till death.” The enemy changed their mode 
of attack, and made him the most splendid 
offers—a seat in the senate, the highest rank 
and boundless possessions, if he would sur- 
render Olftzyn, and embrace their party. 
Karlinski treated their bribes with greater 





upon the wreck of the young heart’s hope, 
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scorn than their Umweats. The hostile lead. 


-|ofthe enemy. The besiege 





ers set before him the disproportion of the 
contending forces, the weakness of his side, 
and the consequent danger to which he expo- 
sed himself by his obstinacy. Karlinski saw 
only the peril of his country, and remained 
inflexible. Convinced at-last of his unbend- 
ing integrity, and confident of victory, the 
enemy made a furious attack upon the castle; 
but through the straygth of the walls, the 
bravery of the beseiged, and still more, the 
skill of their gallant commander, they were 
repulsed with immense slaughter. 

The foe were discouraged by this defeat, 
but still determined on the attempt to gain 
yy stratagem, what negociation and force had 

iled in procuring for them. Every dispo- 
sition was therefore made as if they intended 
another assault. The gallant Karlinski, rely- 
ing on his good cause, and the bravery of his 
followers, excited as it was by their approch- 
ing conflict. The adversary advanced still 
nearer the walls, when their front flank un- 
folded, and an armed man, leading a woman 
by the hand, with a child in her arms, came 
forward. ‘The beseiged gazed on one anoth- 
er in astonishment at the unexpected appear- 
ance; and Karlinski, as if spell bound, re- 
mained looking on it for some time in mute 
amazement. All on a sudden, he uttered a 
loud cry, and exclaimed, “Almighty God! 
it is my son!—my Sigismund!” and fell mo- 
tionless on the ramparts. 

It was indeed his son, whom the enemy 
had surprised with his nurse and carried 
away, and had now placed in front of their 
army; hoping through this expedient, to be 
able to advance to the castle wails without be- 
ing exposed to the fire of the hostile- ramparts. 

Their cunning was at first successful—the 
beseiged, from their love to their adored 
commander, dared not discharge a single 
cannon; and the Swedes approached, undis- 
turbed, almost to the foot of the walls, and 
prepared to scale them. Karlinski, at this 
moment, recovered his senses, but it was on- 
ly to suffer a greater anguish. He saw the 

anger, but no means of averting it without 
a sacrifice too dreadful to think of. “I have 
lost,” he cried out, in a despairing voice, 
“seven brave sons in battle for my country; 
and is this last sacrifice required from me ?” 
A deathlike pause ensued, broken only by 
the cries of the child, whose features now 
could be traced, as he was still carried in ad- 
vance of the onward moving ranks. Karlin- 
ski at last seemed inspired with superhuman 
streungth;—he snatched the lighted brand 
from‘one of the gunners—“God !” he cried, 
“JT was a Pole, before I was a father,” and 
with his own hand, discharged the gun which 
was to be the signal fora general volley. 
A tremendous fire was immediately poured 
from every battlement; it swept away to 
death Karlinski’s infant, and great multitudes 
d made a vigor- 
ous sally; Karlinski was completely victo- 
rious, and Olftzyn was delivered. 





AstronomicaL Reriections.—Whiat is 
unseen has no limit; and though all which 
the eye of man can take in, or his fancy can 
grasp at, were swept away, there might still 
remain as ample a field over which the Divin- 
ity may expatiate, and which he may have 
peopled with innumerable worlds. If the 
whole visible creation were to disappear, it 
would leave a solitude behind it; but to the 
Infinite Mind, that can take in the whole sys- 
tem of nature, this solitude might be nothing; 
a small unoccupied point in that immensity 
which surrounds it, and whieh he may have 
filled with the wonders of his omnipotence. 

Though this earth were to be burned up, 
though the trumpet of its dissolution were 
sounded, though yon sky were to pass away 
asa scroll, and every visible glory which the 
finger of Divinity has inscribed on it, were to 
be put out for ever; an event so awful to us, 
and to every world in our vicinity, by which 
so many suns would be extinguished, and so 
many varied scenes of life and of population 
would rush into forgetfulness; what is it in 
the high scale of the Almighty’s workman- 
ship? A mere shred, which, though scatter- 
ed into nothing, would leave the universe of 
God one entire scene of greatness and majes- 
ty. Though this earth and the heavens were 
to disappear, there are other worlds which are 
rolled afar; the light of other suns shine upon 
them; and thé sky which mantles them is 
garnished with other stars. Is it presumption 
to say thatthe moral world extends to these 
distant and unknown regions? and the rich. 
ness of the Divine attributes is there felt and 
admired by intelligent worshippers? 
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MISDIRECTED EFFORTS, 

Human happiness and the perfection of the 
human race are the great ends to which the 
noblest efforts of man can be directed. That 
these ends may be promoted and man attain 
an elevation of moral greatness, it is requisite 
to combine the exertions of the statesman, 
the philanthropist, and the christian: of the 
statesman in carefully searching out and roll- 
ing back the tide of evils that are incident to 
governments; the philanthropist in meliora- 
ting the condition of man, soothing the ima- 

inary woes of life and exercising towards 

im universal benevolence; the christian in 
forming him to habits of virtue and awaken- 
ing in him a love of piety. 

To dispel the clouds of ignorance and 
avoid the errors of presumptuous and haughty 
dogmatism, is to remove the barriers that 
obstruct man in his progress to universal 
knowledge; for while these remain, the boun- 
daries of human science must necessarily be 
limited, and man move on in the labyrinths of 
mysticism, 

“Man is an active being,” and his every 
action exerts an influence favorable or unfa- 
vorable upon the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the world, and will either brig!:ten 
the prospects of man, or throw around him 
the garb of human wretchedness. The love 
of action and a desire of knowledge, directed 
to the investigation of moral, political and 
philosophical principles, have in every age 
and country contended for einpire with the 
love of indolence and heedless indifference. 
To count the various links of nature’s chain 
and accurately trace their connection, require 
a long and continued course of study and 
reflection. 

The moralist, instead of confining his ac- 
tivity within the limits of sound philosophy, 
and endeavoring to ascertain definitely the 
duties and relations of man, has too often 
abandoned the true field of ethics and unwise- 
ly plunged into the regions of speculation. 

hat which was involved in a gloom that no 
philosophy could dispel—whether virtue is 
an independent principle, or merely a useful 
companion; whether it shines with an eternal 
lustre of its own, or borrows its light from 
the meteorlike scintillations of its works,— 
was alone deemed within the reach of the in- 
tellect of man. A life worn out in the pleas- 
ing hope of being useful to man, tended only 
to deepen the gloom that enveloped the world 
in “moral darkness.” And could it be other- 
wise when there was no system too wild or 
fanciful to be embraced, and no principles too 
contradictory to be received without exami- 
nation; and when it was even considered a 
virtue to believe what was most idle and in- 
consistent? 

In the field of politics, laborious triflers 
were not wanting, who expected to amuse 
the world with a perpetual succession of 
chimerical theories. Under a temporary de- 
lusion and in despair of the improvement of 
the political world, they preferred slavery and 
oppression to the wants and necessities of 
man. Most of the revolutions that have con- 
vulsed the world, originated in mistaken 
views of the true end of government. Po- 
litical demagogues, inspired with a fanatical 
zeal in promulgating their imaginary schemes, 
misled the multitude and chained down hu- 
man reason. Correct views of that social 
order which results from the wisdom of na- 
ture, were overlooked, to indulge the dream- 
ing statesman in the pleasing speculation of 
some “miraculous reformation” in the moral 
character of ignorant and superstitious man. 
The study of the law of the human mind was 
considered visionary by those speculators 
who ranged the fields of imagination to dis- 
cover the grand secret of political wisdom. 
Truth has often been compelled by intoler- 
ance to retire and commit to its withering 
influence the nourishing of political science. 
Not only were the most absurd opinions ad- 
vanced, and attempted to be maintained b 
vanity; but “sordid selfinterest” stept forth 
to her support. These hypothetical opinions 
were to a certain extent epidemical. Men 
of lofty minds often acquired an enviable ce- 
lebrity of being “preeminently foolish.” The 
man whose bosom was fired with political 
ambition rushed into the great arena of pub- 
lic life with an impetuous spirit—with a soul 
frantic to bear away the wreath of honor— 
blinded by the false light of his ruling pas- 
sion—lost in the undistinguished blaze of his 
own disordered imagination; and tracking 
with fearful anxiety the “lights and shades” 
of the political horizon, he sunk into his 


grave a melancholy example of misdirected 
efforts. With such examples the history of 
the world is replete. 

The field of intellectual philosophy afforded 
charms that chained the attention and de- 
lighte2 the fancy. Here, too, the brightest 
geniuses were surrounded with mists and lost 
in doubt, originating in visionary speculation. 
The philosopher, in abandoning the true but 
difficult study of himself for the more pleasing 
and superficial in his moments of revery, 
passed a life more injurious than useless inac- 
tivity. In attempting to maintain these vague 
notions, doubt succeeded doubt, until an uni- 
versal skepticism concealed from his view 
what was most important to individual and 
social happiness. All that was truly worthy 
of notice, and within the reach of the intel- 
lectual philosopher, was laid aside for the 
more intricate and devious windings of abso- 
lute impossibilities. As his bosom glowed 
with anticipated success and the torch of 
hope was lighted up, he wasted his strength 
in determining the several relations of things 
that existed only in the fanciful world of his 
own warped imagination. t 

But the fruitless activity of man is not 
more strikingly exemplified in the specula- 
tions of the moralist, politician and philoso- 
pher, than in the daily avocations of the great 
mass of mankind. Here it is of every day's 
report and observation. While some are 
endeavoring with a laudable zeal to lure man 
from the scenes of vice and delusion, others 
by their example are forging chains to render 
their slavery doubly sure. The romantic 
live and move ina world of fancy and are 
averse to calm and sober reflection. This 
spirit of romance is engendered in youth and 
grows up to the full stature of hoaryheaded 
enthusiasm, that looks beyond the good that 
lies within its grasp and eagerly pursues 
phantoms the most unnatural. Truly it has 
been said, that “man loves what is simple, 
but he loves what is mysterious more.” He 
lays aside the glass through which he can 
clearly distinguish objects of perception, and 
with an air of profundity applies to his organ 
of vision a glass doubly dark, through which 
no light can pass, merely to gratify a vain 
and idle curiosity. ‘Those who nourished 
these fanciful illusions, and long dazzled the 
world with a false light, disappeared—not 
like the stars, swallowed up in the glare of 
day, to —— at night with new and in- 
creasing brilliancy; but like the bright corus- 
cations of the meteor, thet glittered and 
shone for a momeut, then died away in the 
dimness of ether and left but a magic light 
as the daystar of man. The blind efforts of 
these destroyers of human reason remain the 
lasting monuments of vagaries more whim- 
sical than the visions of childhood or the men- 
tal aberrations of the veriest maniac. 

To restrain this blind activity, and extin- 
guish these false lights, belongs to “right 
reason,” in directing human action to tear 
away the pall that hangs over the dark land 
of futurity—to trace with a prophetic eye the 
connection between cause and eflect—to un- 
ravel the thread that nature has entwined 
into the web of man’s mysterious existenge, 
and follow, with a full knowledge of the sub- 

ject, the blind direction of fate. Then, and 
not till then, will the love of speculation be 
superseded by calm and sober reflection. 
Universal knowledge is far beyond the reach 
of “weak and irresoiute man.” Let him but 
be content to employ his activity within the 
boundaries of that circle which limits the true 
field of human action and observation, then 
those longings after supposed entities, and 
those feverish anxieties created by fanciful 
dreams, will be eradicated from the human 
breast; and guided by the light of trath, he 
will move*on, a worthy example of well- 
directed efforts. B. 

Buffalo, Feb. 12. 

Original. 
REVENGE. 

There is no spirit more degrading to the 
human character, more destructive to the 
harmony of society, more opposed to the 
principles of religion, or which should be 
more vigilantly guarded against by every in- 
dividual, than that of revenge. Kindled by 
some petty insult, or originating in some 
unintentional remark, it drowns the voice of 
reason, exceeds the bounds of moderation, 
deadens all the better feelings of the heart, 
and impels its subject to deeds of the most 
atrocious nature. At first it may be a mere 
spark; but soon, by frequently contemplating 











the cause that created it, it is fanned into a 
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flame, it burns and rages with increasing 
fury, until finally, it destroys every virtuous 
and holy sentiment that nature implanted in 
our bosoms, consumes the cords of sympathy 
by which our Maker joined us to our fellows 
in a kindred feeling, and renders us wholly 
reckless of oug own fate as well as disposed 
to deprive the object of our enmity of his life. 
This picture, faint and imperfect as it is, of 
the demon—Revenge, can not but inspire the 
spectator with disgust and horror. He be- 
holds in its diabolical features the barbarous 
murderer, the ruthless incendiary, and the 
malicious pander of defamation; without a 
single redeeming quality or one trait to rec- 
ommend it. 

It stands recorded by the infallible pen of 
inspiration in holy writ, that no virtue can 
more adorn the human character, or is more 
pleasing in divine estimation, than that of 
forgiveness. The exercise of this virtue se- 
cures peace and unanimity, harmony and 
good order to community. Wherever it 

revails, turbulence and strife are strangers. 

t is the harbinger of tranquility, the pledge 
of friendship, and the bond of social unior. 
How widely different in every respect is the 
spirit of revenge! Inher hand she holds the 
torch of the incendiary and the dagger of the 
assassin; from her tongue issue the venom 
of slander and the voice of invective. She 
delights in the wreck of her victim’s reputa- 
tion, smiles over the smouldering ruins of his 
mansion, and contemplates his bleeding 
corpse with savage exultation. After she 
has accomplished her sanguinary purpose, 
she casts down with an air of inhuman satis- 
faction the reeking weapon, yet stained with 
the crimson witness to her crime; and con- 
soles herself with the barbarous reflection, 
that he, on whom she fixed her deadly fangs, 
has at length fallen a sacrifice to her execra- 
ble fury. Afterward, 
“Night and silence come, and conscience takes her turn.” 
She begins to feel the pangs and compunc- 
tions of remorse; the dagger, by which she 
perpetrated the impious deed, appears con- 
stantly before her vision, and, like the ghost 
of Banguo, “will not down;” the pale and 
cadaverous body of her unfortunate victim 
obtrudes itself before her terrified fancy, tes- 
tifying to the fatal success of the vindictive 
thrust, and disclosing the wounds through 
which its immortal tenant fled. Is this a 
mere picture of the imagination, or is it the 
language of truth?’ Ask that wretched man 
passing to the gallows, on which he is doomed 
to suffer an immediate and ignominious exe- 
cution. Ask him to relate the history of the 
crime which he is about to expiate, and he 
will tell you that it commenced in some tri- 
fling difficulty with the one into whose breast 
he plunged the deadly weapon; that the fre- 
quent recurrence of this circumstance soon 
gave it an importance in his jaundiced eyes; 
that a spirit of revenge was kindled in his 
bosom; and that, instigated by this, he was 
tempted to do what the uplifted sword of 
justice is waiting to avenge, There is an- 
other trait in the character of this passion 
which renders it tenfold more dangerous than 
any portion of the preceding description 
would represent. It is not always momen- 
tary in its existence, and impatient for the 
execution of its object. It often lies dormant 
in the breast of its possessor for months and 
years, uunoticed and unobserved, until some 
favorable opportunity occurs for the consum- 
mation of its fixed but heretofore concealed 
object. Like a serpent ina state of torpidity, 
occasioned by the cold, that revives under 
the genial warmth of returfhing spring, and 
suddenly fastens its poisonous fangs upon the 
body of the peasant; revenge, ra long 
period of concealment, discovers itself ripe 
for crime and thirsting for gratification, when 
the cause which produced it was supposed to 
have been long since buried in oblivion. 
Thus it is with the tiger. He watches his 
careless and unsuspecting prey from his se- 
cluded den in silence; and, while his appe- 
tite is growing keener every succeeding mo- 
ment of delay, postpones the attack until 
such a state of circumstances presents itself 
as would warrant the success of the encoun- 
ter. When this occurs, he springs instanta- 
neously from his lair and devours his victim. 

To young men, who are forming their 
habits for life, and whose minds are not ma- 
tured by the experience of age, I would ad- 
dress myself. I would advise them, as they 
value their prosperity here and their lot in 
the future world; as they esteem the regard 
of their fellow men, and abhor the ultimate 
reward of crime; as they would avoid the in- 
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famy of an ignominious death, or the indelible 
disgrace of imprisonment, to beware of this 
foul and horrible spirit, to practice and culti- 
vate a forgiving disposition, and adhere to 
that beautiful precept of religion, to do to 
others as they would wish to be done by. If 
they make this the permanent rule of their 
conduct, they will escape all the troubles and 
difficulties consequent upon habits of resent- 
ment. They can endure insult with compo- 
sure, and satisfy the demands of their injured 
and lacerated feelings by the reflection, that 
he who offered it has suffered sufficient pun- 
ishment in the chagrin which the thought of 
having failed in his purpose can not but have 
produced, Juvenis. 
Lewiston Academy. 


CONDITION OF THE TURKISH WOMEN. 
FROM SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 

‘If the uniform weight of evidence on any 
given subject is to be depended upon, we fear 
that the souls of the Turkish women are ina 
bad way. It is gravely stated, and repeated 
y every traveler in this conntry, that the 

urks firmly believe their women to have no 
souls. We once asked asly old Mussulman, 
the opinion of his countrymen on this subject, 
and the only reply was, a contemptuous sneer 
at our gullibility; but when he was assured 
that such stories were printed all over Europe, 
he took the liberty of indulging in a most un- 
dignified fit of laughter. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the language used in their 
religious code, in reference to the souls of 
women. In the third chapter of the Koran, 
it is said, “the Lord sayeth, I will not suffer 
the work of him among you, that worketh 
good, to be lost, whether he be male or fe- 
male; the one of you is from the other.” In 
chapter 13, we have, “the reward of these 
shall be paradise, whether he be male or fe- 
male, we shall surely raise him to a happy 
life.” In chajfter 16, “whoso worketh good, 
whether male or female, and is a true believer, 
they shall enter paradise.” In chapter 33, 
we have even a still more positive declara- 
tion: “verily the moslems of either sex, and 
the devout women, and the women of veracity, 
and the patient and humble women, and the 
almsgivers of either sex, and the women who 
fast, and the chaste women, and those of either 
sex who remember God frequently, for them 
has God prepared forgiveness and a great re- 
ward.” , 

‘Equally absurd with this general opinion 
as to the souls of the fair Moslems, is the 
idea entertained with respect to their bodies: 
But this is a more excusable error, inasmuch 
as various circumstances in the manners of 
the Turks, would lead one to infer that the 
women were cs in a constant state of rigid 
and jealous seclusion. In all oriental coun- 
tries, women, in consequence of their deficient 
education, and the multiplicity of their house- 
hold duties, form no part of general society; 
but that they are considered as important 
helpmates is manifest from the Turkish pro- 
verb—a wife causes the ruin or prosperity 
of a house.”’ 

‘The general use of veils in the east is also 
set down to the score of the husband’s jeal- 
ousy, although it would be quite as easy to 
attribute it to the modesty of the women 
themselves.’ 

‘The reluctance of the Turks to converse 
about women, has been alleged as a proof of 
their jealousy. The whole amount of all this 
is, that they consider it an improper topic, 
and that ‘to introduce any conversation on 
this subject is an undoubted evidence of ill- 
breeding.’ 

‘Marriage is any honored among the 
Osmanlis, and a widow almost invariably 
marries again. Indeed, so far is this opinion 
of the honorable estate of matrimony carried, 
_ Be pee x are ppacrane-ae: by the more 
orthodox, as living in tual transgression 
of the law.’ me ehh 

‘Although, by law, a man may have four 
wives, yet few are willing or able to avail 
themselves of this doubtful privilege; and so 
strong is the sentiment against it, that a min- 
ister of Abdool Hamid I., who had four wives, 
was openly satirized by the Turks as a luxu- 
rious voluptuary.’ 

‘The expense of the dowry, and of main- 
tendnce, domestic broils, and the scruples of 
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parents to give a daughter to a man 
married, operate as so many discou 

against a plurality of wives. It is indeed 
often the case, that when a man marries, he 
enters into a solemn contract with the pa- 
rents, not to contract a second marriage du- 
ring the lifetime of his first wife.’ 
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THE LATE KING OF SPAIN. : 

The personal history of Ferdinand VII., if in- 
Pad. written rome § body who had lived 
with him from his earliest years to his decease, 
would be almost as interesting as the memoirs 
of Napoleon. It would exhibit a series of vicis- 
situdes more romantic than any modern fabrica- 
tor of fictions would dare to imagine. The el- 
dest son of Charles IV. and of Teresa Maria Lou- 
isa, daughter of the Duke of Parma, he was born 
at the Escurial on the 14th of October, 1784. 
He had not completed his fortyninth year when 
he died; and yet his brief career is crowded with 
events. to which perhaps his own hand alone 
could have done justice. He was, in all proba- 
bility the only legitimate son of the king: his 
features and character furnished the strongest 
evidence upon that point which nature could 
supply. His brothers, Carlos and Francisco, 
are so unlike their father and each other, that 
they may be said, without any scandal, to have 
been born of different sires. The supposition, 
though by no means pepier Spain, is per- 
fectly warranted by the licentious its of the 
queen, and by the peculiar hatred which she 
conceived towards Ferdinand almost from the 
tour of his birth. Though married’at an earl 

e to Charles IV., she never loved her h f 
She looked upon him as a mere curtain, behind 
which she gave the rein to all her passions; and, 
although, in the prime of her life she became the 
pe mistress of Godoy, the notorious prince 
of the peace, it is well understood that she was 
rivaled only by the Russian Catherine in the 
variety of her paremours, 

Charles was throughout his life an imbecile. 
He easily fell under the control ofa fiery woman, 
who left no means untried in order to carry her 
puposes of pleasure or ambition into effect. She 
permitted the ascendency of Godoy, because he 
artfully lent himself to all her intrigues, and was 
the slave of her desires. The incompetency of 
the king for the management of his public affairs 
filled them with the perpetual fear of an abdica- 
tion. They, therefore, resolved to render Fer- 
dinand still more unfit, if possible, for the cares 
of empire. He was brought up in a state of 
ignorance which would have disgraceal the son 
of the poorest mechanic in England. From his 
boyhood he was surrounded by illiterate persons, 
by buffoons given to low amusements and vicious 
propensities. With the exception of a single 
individual, Escoiquiz, canon of Toledo, who 
happened to have opportunities occasionally of 
conversing with the prince, no person was ever 
admitted to his presence who was in any manner 
distinguished for intelligence. The good canon 
observed in secret the atrocious system upon 
which the education of the heir to the throne 
was conducted: and resolved to counteract it as 
far as he could without exposing hiinself to dan- 
ger. His exertions were attended with very 
imited success; but they generated into his bo- 
som ah attachment to the prince, and a paternal 
solicitude about his fortunes, which remind us 
frequently of Mentor. Unhappily, Escoiquiz 
possessed little of the political wisdom which 
characterized the preceptor of Telemachus; but 
his devotion to the just interests of the royal 
youth was marked by a degree of courage and 
constancy, alike honorable to the man and to 
the sacred ministry of which he was a member. 

When reading the history of Spain, we often 
imagine that we are in the midst of some Asiatic 
empire. In Hindoostan, before it became Brit- 
ish; in Persia and Turkey, even to this hour, 
the sudden elevation of a valet, or a barber, to 
the highest dignities of the state, may be consid- 
ered as an event quite in the ordinary course of 
things. Since the Bourbons have occupied the 
Spanish throne, many instances have occurred 
of similar one rae But I remember no oc- 
currence of this description so remarkable for the 
many disasters to which it gave rise, as the sud- 
den step which the joint favor of the king and 
queen enabled Godoy to make, from the rank of 
a cadet to an office which constituted him for 
several years the real sovereign of the peninsula. 
Born of obscure parents at Badajoz, he took an 
excursion to Madrid, literally for the purpose of 
seeking his fortune. He was accompanied b 
his brother Louis. Both, especially Manuel, 
were fine looking young men. Without a dol- 
lar in their pockets they applied themselves to 
all thie arts that are calculated to win the atten- 
tion of women. They conversed fluently, danced 
with spirit and grace, sang and played on the 
guitar in an agreeable style. One of the ladies 
of the court, who bestowed her favors on Louis, 
prevailed upon the queen to hear him. Pleased 
by his performance, she paid him some compli- 
ments. ‘Ah,’ he exclaimed, “what would 
your majesty have said, had you heard my bro- 
ther!’’ He was ordered to attend with Manuel 
‘the next evening. The king and queen were 
present, and were both equally enchanted by the 
skill, voice, manners, and appearance of the 
musician. Manuel was invited to court, and 
from that hour his fortune was secure. He, 
whose wealth had lately consisted only of his 
cap and sword, rose, by rapid strides, to the 
highest station which the monarchy could give. 
He was created a prince. His arms were em- 
broidered upon the banners of the artillery —the 
proudest branch of the Spanish army. The 
courtly biographers of the day traced his descent 





to Montezuma! His levees were more crowded 
than those of the Escurial or Aranjues. He was 
attended with all the pomp of a sultan, by almost 
all the grandees—the most profligate aristocrats 
in Europe; by the commanders of the forces, the 
civil employees, and by the whole of the judges 
and law officers—at all times in Spain a most 
torrupt and servile race. He was in all circles 
the rage—the very idol of women—the uncon- 
trolled distributor of honors and emoluments; he 


sometimes sold them for money; more uently 
he = them in exchange for the ification 
of his vanity or still more crimin sions. 


Merit, talent, virtue, knocked at his door—but 
never found admission. The man who without 
a purse in his hand, solicited the patronage of 
Godoy, was obliged to exhibit in the anteroom a 
beautiful wife, a virgin sister, or daughter. If 
the victim struck his fancy the bargain was 
made. Her dishonor became the price of a for- 
eign mission, or a governorship in the Indies, or 
of success in the courts of justice: for be it said, 
to the disgrace of human nature, that in those 
days the tribunals never pronounced an impor- 
tant judgment, without previously consulting 
the wishes of Godoy! 

It is no wonder that as Ferdinand advanced 
in years, two parties became distinctly defined 
in the court and the nation. Whatever hasty 
and superficial travelers may be pleased to say 
to the contrary, the mass of the inhabitants of 
Spain are essentially a grave, religious, and 
moral people. It is true that they are not easily 
interested in public affairs. Their climate and 
soil yield them in abundance all the necessaries, 
and many of the luxuries of life. The moun- 
tainous nature of their territory, and the paucity 
of road and canal communications, tend to en- 
courage their pastoral dispositions. Never driven 
to discontent or insubordination by those fright- 
ful vicissitudes which are of frequent occurrence 
in manuafacturing countries densely peopled, 
they can rarely fiud motives for leaving their 
homes in the contentions of political factions. 
But it is not too much to say, that as soon as 
the situation of the young prince, oppressed by 
the unnatural and unrelenting hatred of his mo- 
ther, and by the persecutions of Godoy, became 
generally known to the provinces, a sentiment 
of deep indignation against the court, and of 
sympathy for the unhappiness of Ferdinand, 
grew into a passion throughout the peninsula. 

The popular feelings in favor of the young 
prince, thus created in the earlier part of his life, 
remained undiminished to the last. They sus- 
tained him through many changes of policy, 
which must otherwise have subverted his throne. 
They were, in the first instance, uequivocally 
displayed upon the occasion of his marriage to 
Maria Antonia, (daughter of the king of Naples) 
which was celebrated at Barcelona amidst the 
most enthusiastic rejoicings. This princess pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated intellect. Perceiving, 
upon her arrival at Madrid, the utter insignifl. 
cance to which her husband was condemned, 
she set herself resolutely to the task of restoring 
him to the rank which belonged to him as heir 
to the throne of Spain. Her premature death 
was the ony es t of her exertions. It was 
very general y mputed to poison—a rumor to 
which the suicide of the court apothecary a few 
days after afforded some confirmation. tradi- 
tion is still preserved of a letter, which the un- 
fortunate man is said to have written, but which 
was carefully suppressed by the police, contain- 
ing a full confession of the deed, and disclosing 
the names of the parties by whom he was insti- 
gated to administer the fatal potion. 


The blunders of Godoy in his transactions 
with the revolutionary governments of France, 
aided not a little by the confusion into which his 
profligacy, and that of the court, threw the 
whole administration of the kingdom, at length 
led to his downfall. He owed his title to the 

eace which he concluded with France in 1795. 
ut when Napoleon established his dynasty, as 
he foolishly thought, for ever, and determined to 
encircle his throne.by royal satraps of his own 
family, he found the means of convincing Godoy 
that a titled prince without a principality was 
a mere empty sound. He proposed to create 
one for him in Portugal. But for this purpose 
Portugal must first be conquered and partitioned. 
In order to do both these things, a combined 
French and Spanish army was of course neces- 
sary. The treaty wasagreed upon. The French 
oor were not only permitted to pour into the 
northern provinces of Spain, and to take posses- 
sion of all the strong places, but they were abso- 
lutely hailed as deliverers. The game of false- 
hood was played until troops were actually on 
their way to seize the royal family. Suddenly 
it was resolved that the king and queen, to- 
ther with their children; should embark for 
exico. The court was then at Aranjuez, where 

it was never attended before by more than a 
company of guards. The rapid eollection of 
several regiments destined to protect the royal 
family in their progress to Seville gave the sig- 
nal of alarm. The people of La Mancha, the 
most excitable in Spain, assembled to the num- 
ber of forty thousand in the neighborhood of 
the palace. Godoy was wey looked upon 


as the immediate author of the misfortunes 
which impended over the nation. 
was attacked by tlie 


llis house 
multitude, and if he 
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had been found, he would assuredly have been 
murdered. They were, in.some degree, calmed 
by a promise which Ferdinand gave them, that, 
happen what might, he would not quit the coun- 
try. Already the favorite of the people, they 
then proclaimed him their king. The queen, 
terrified more on account her paramour, for 
}whom the multitude were eagerly searching 
every part of the palace, than even on her own 
account, ee harles to abdicate. The act 
was quickly drawn up and signed, and the reign 
of Ferdi : d coniaionenhc 4 Godoy, who had 
lain concealed beneath some mattrasses during 
twentyfour hours, urged by a violent thirst, 
rushed into a gallery, where he met a sentinel, 
to whom he offered a costly gold repeater for a 
glass of water. The sentinel knew the traitor, 
and delivered him to the people. It was one of 
Ferdinand’s first acts to preserve the life of this 
most deadly enemy, by declaring that it was ne- 
cessary to discover from him his accomplices. 

The revolution of Aranjuez afforded Napoleon 
every diplomatic facility which he could have 
required, in order to lend a slight form of decen- 
yy to his usurpation of the throne of Spain. 

urat, who was then at Madrid with a 
force, was of course unprepared to recognize 
Ferdinand as king. It was an event which had 
not been provided for in his instructions. He 
must wait for the orders of his imperial master. 
But in the mean time he placed himself in active 
correspondence with the queen, took Godoy un- 
der his own protection, and was soon furnished 
with abundant evidence of the discord which 
prevailed in the royal family. The abdication 
was then made out to be an act forced upon 
Charles by armed rebels, instigated by Ferdi- 
nand. The abdication, therefore, was of no va- 
lidity, and Ferdinand possessed no title to the 
crown, which he so wickedly assumed. His 
mother painted him in her letters as a monster, 
prep: by his natural dispositions for the per- 
petration of any crime. The wily Savary next 
appeared upon the scene of treachery. He came 
directly from the emperor, whom he had left at 
Bayonne, preparing to realize a promise pre- 
viously given to Charles, that he would visit 
Madrid. Savary congratulated Ferdinand upon 
the turn which events taken in his favor, but 
forgot to address him by the title of ‘‘Majesty!”’ 
When this slight mistake was hinted at, he an- 
swered that he reserved for the emperor the 
honor of being the first among Frenchmen to 
salute the new king. Napoleon had hot yet ar- 
rived. Not yet; but he was doubtless at Bur- 
gos, whither of course Ferdinand was about to 
proceed to receive his distinguished guest. Fer- 
dinand, attended by his feeble advisers, set out 
post haste to meet the emperor at Burgos. But 
to their infinite surprise there was no Napoleon, 
nor any symptoms of his approach, at Burgos. 
Business, the management of important state 
affairs, had detained him on the way. No doubt 
could be entertained that his majesty was at Vit- 
toria. Off the deluded Ferdinand and his mules 
scawpered to Vittoria. But Vittoria was as free 
from the poet even of an imperial page as 
Burgos. It was, however full of French troops, 
who surrounded the town, and prevented Ferdi- 
nand, when he resolved upon such a measure too 
late, from returning to the south. He had no 
alternative but to advance to Bayonne. He had 
scarcely alighted at his hotel when he was visit- 
ed by Napoleon, Felicitations upon their meet- 
ing were lavished on both sides; it was too soon 
to think of politics. Duroc stayed behind to in- 
vite Ferdinand to dine with the emperor at Ma- 
rac—the artillery barracks near the town. Fer- 
dinand went, and, charmed by his reception, 
returned to his hotel in high spirits. He was 
smoking a cigar when Savary was announced. 
‘*T have the honor,”’ said the military diplomat- 
ist, ‘‘to state, on the part of my roya! master, 
that the dynasty of the Bourbons has ceased to 
reign in Spain, and that it is about to be replaced 
by that of Napoleon, who has directed me to re- 
ceive your renunciation in his favor of the crown, 
as well for yourself as for all the princes of your 
family,”’ 

Ferdinand was astounded. When he found 
words, he declared, with some dignity, that 
whatever he might do as to his own rights, he 
would never sacrifice those of his family. By 
the contrivance of Murat, they were all soon 
there to answer for themselves, and a course of 
negotiation, accusation, and recrimination fol- 
lowed, which we could wish, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that history were enabled to erase from 
her scroll. The imperial arbitrator quickly de- 
cided, upon their own showing, that none of 
them were competent to exercise the functions 
of sovereignty. Ferdinand and his brothers 
were sent to Valencay; Charles and his spouse, 
together with Godoy, were pensioned, and per- 
mitted, to fix their residence at Rome. 

[To be concluded. ]} 





Matrmoxy.—Tobin, in his Honey Moon, 
says, ‘‘all women are angels before marriage, 
and that is the reason wir husbands so soon 
wish them in heaven afterwards.”’ 





A pine tree cut lately in Liberty, Me, was 7 
feet in diameter, at the stump; the whole length 
of mill logs cut out of it was 330 feet; the tree 
was sound, and surveyed 10,619 feet of square 
edged boards. 











_Gieneral Katelligrnce. 


FOREIGN. 


By the arrival of several packets from Liver- 
pool, we have advices from Europe in general, 
of near a month later than before. There is, 
however, says the N. ¥Y. Commercial, but little 
political intelligence of moment. Spain is at 
the present time the most important point for 
observation; but the aspect of the news from 
that quarter has undergone very little alteration. 
The cause of the queen regent was yet in the 
ascendant. From Portugal, there is nothing 
new of much interest.. The most important item 
of commercial news is the improvement of the 
cotton market. 


Great Brrrai.—Parliament has been further 
prorogued to the 4th of the present month. 

Lord Durham was about ing to Vien- 
na, to represent Great Britain at the approach- 
ing meeting of the Germanic confederacy. 

Orders have been issued for getting ready for 
commission at Plymouth the Cornwallis and 
Minden, both of 74 guns, and the Portland, 52 

n ship; ‘and for preparing to fit out two or 
free ships of the lme at Partamouth, and the 
same number at Chatham. It is said that ten 
sail of the line are preparing to join the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. A report had obtained circulation, 
that England and France were about effectually 
to interfere in the affairs of ‘Turkey, in order to 
put an end to the ascendancy of Russian influ- 
ence at Constantinople. This rumor has proba- 
bly been started in consequence of the proposed 
augmentation of the Mediterranean fleet; we 
attach no credit to it. There is no exciting 
cause for such interposition. Last year there 
would have been an excuse. Now there is none. 
It is too late. 

Some activity had been imparted to the stock 
market in London, by the determination of the 
Bank of England to lend the sum of two millions 
sterling upon stocks, as agent forthe East India 
company, which has that amount lying idle in 
deposite. The money market was already over 
supplied. The consul market has improved. 

ery few arrivals were reported at Lloyd's on 
the 21st of December; and it was said that that 
had been a very disastrous month for the under- 
writers. ‘ 

In some of the English counties, incendiarism 
is reported to have broken out again to some ex- 
tent. The county of Kildare, in Ireland, is rep- 
resented to be in a very distressed state.’ Mr 
Barrett, editor of the Dublin Pilot, has been con- 
victed of a libel, for publishing O’Connell’s let- 
ters. O’Connell was himself counsel for the 
defence, and is said greatly to have distinguished 
himself. 

The English government has determined, con- 
trary to expectation, to exact payment of the 
extraordinary expenses incurred by the captains 
of Dutch vessel, detained at their ports dastng 
the embargo of last year. 

Lord Althorp has addressed an official circular 
to the churchwardens of the various — 
throughout the kingdom, requesting them to 
forward to him, without delay. all the informa- 
tion they possess, or can procure, respecting the 
value, ownership, &c., of tythes in their district. 
This is supposed to be preparatory to the intro- 
duction of a new tythe bill next session of par- 


liament. 

“Tord Exmouth died in London on the 3d of 
December from the effects of scarlet fever. He 
was in the 47th year of his age, and was the son 
of the admiral who made the successful attack 
upon Algiers many years ago. 

The bishop of Limerick (Rev. Dr Jebb) died 
on the 9th of December at Wandsworth, near 
London. 

Among the numerous deaths announced by 
the late arrivals is that of Prince Esterhazy, the 
father of the Austrian ambassador to the court of 
St James. He was deemed the richest man in 
Europe—and yet his prodigality was such that 
his vast estates were placed under sequestration 
for the benefit of his creditors. It is supposed 
that the principal heir, Prince Paul Esterhazy, 
will resign his office as ambassador for the pur- 
pose of attending to his private business. 

The controversy respecting the Deccan 3 
money—booty captured in the Indies in 1818— 
has at length been adjusted by a government 
order for its distribution. The share of the gen- 
eral, is 30,9871. 6s. 1d.; that of the common sol- 
diers, 13s. 8 1-2d. each! 


;- -——— 











Franxce.—There is precious little news from 
France. Civil contentions in the metropolis are 
spoken of, but we find no particulars. Associa- 
tions were yet forming by the working classes. 
Several medical students had been arrested, and 
the trials of some of the members of the society 
of ‘*Les droits de Uhomme,’’ were in progress— 
causing some excitement, of course; but the 
capital was represented to be comparatively tran- 
quil. It is statéd that the duke of Orleans is 
about to visit the United States, and to pass a 
year in our country. He was to embark in ° 
March. 

In regard to the political trials of the ‘‘Friends 
of the Rights of Maun,”’ now going on, it is said, 
“The government is indicating its fears and its 
weakness. The gafrison of Versailles has, for 
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The troops, infautry and artillery, 
are billeted at St Cloud, Boulogne and Sevres, 
which places are crowded with soldiers. More- 
over, the 80,000 ‘intelligent bayonets,”’ of the 
national guards, are told to be 1:eady, for that 
the real bona fide red cap republic is about to re- 
appear as in the terrible days of June! It was 
believed that the indictments could not be sus- 
tained. 





Portucat.—Advices from Lisbon are to the 
12th of December. Great sensation had been 
excited by the attempted arrest of Count Paita, 
by the orders of Don Pedro, although the act 
was subsequently disavowed. He was charged 
with having published letters reflecting severely 
upon the measures of Don Pedro's government. 
A remonstrance against the attempted arrest was 
a and signed by the Duke of Terceira, 

almella, Loule, and many other peers of the 
realm. It was afterwards justified by Don Pe- 
dro, and his defence of it occasioned very strong 
reprobation among his friends and supporters. 
iguel was still entrenched at Santarem, with 
about 15,000 men, and Pedro with an army of 
about equal force, occupied a position equidistant 
from Santarem to Lisbon. It is reported that 
negotiations were on foot between the rival 
brothers, under the auspices of France and Eng- 
land. But of this there is much doubt. A di- 
vision of Pedro’s forces is said recently to have 
been cut to pieces by Miguel’s troops. A gene- 
ral engagement was soon expected. 

The Firebrand government steamer, on the 
Irish station, has been ordered round to Fal- 
mouth to take out Lord and Lady Howard de 
Walden to Lisbon. The Firebrand will, it is 
expected, return with Lord and Lady William 
Russell. 

Some of the accounts represent that in the 
Algarves the cause of Don Pedro was growing 
cesperate. An army of 8,000 Miguelites were 
besieging Lagos, the fall of which was hourly 
expected. The Pedroite papers maintain that a 
mutiny had broken out in the army of Don Mi- 
guel, but there does not appear to be any foun- 
dation for such a report. There is no doubt, 
however, that the greatest discontent prevails 
among the foreigners in Don Pedro's service. 





Spaiw.—-Lieutenant General Valdes, com- 
manderinchief of the army of operations, de- 
feated a body of the Carlist troops, who had for- 
tified themselves at Onate. Morella has been 
taken by the troops.of the queen regent, and the 
general aspect of her cause is favorable. The 
accounts from Spain, however, are too imperfect 
and too contradictory to enable us to pronounce 
with certainty on the aetual condition of the 
belligerent parties. ‘The latest intelligence that 
has come to hand, and the most to be relied on, 
states that El Pastor, the brave Guerilla chief, 
had taken by surprise the Carlists of Biscay, 


it was suspected that the viceroy intended to 
make a monopoly of this article, as he had al- 
ready done of silk. Great discontent appears to 
exist throughout Syria at the exactions of jthe 
new government. 





Avoirrs.—By advices from Bona, it appears 
that the French had established there a sort of 
tournament, or joust, which had attracted mul- 
titudes of people. Twentyfour officers of the 3d 
chasseurs encountered the same number of Arabs 
at cight different periods, seven of which termi- 
satel in favor of the French, and one in favor of 
the Arabs. The hippodrone contained 1200 per- 
sons. The French commandant encountered 
Jussuf, the Arab leader, and was the victor. 


Greece.—The Mada, , Capt. Lyons, C. 
C. B. has been specially appointed to convey 
King Otho in his visits to the ports and different 
= of his new kingdom. The Acteon, x 

on. Fred. W. Grey, is at Constantinople. The 
Rover passed the Egyptian fleet off Rhodes. 
Candia is in a state of revolt. Come what may, 
we have abundance of supplies here, of provis- 
ions, stores, &c. Wheatissocheap this season 
that we have embraced the opportunity of en- 
larging our contracts, in case of need arising. 








Iraty.—Rome, Nov. 30.—An evénit has oc- 
curred here, which has produced a powerful sen- 
sation. A person gave notice to the govern- 
ment, that a conspiracy was on foot, and de- 
manded a certain reward for the discovery of the 
same, which, together with full pardon, was 
promised to him. He directed the police to go 
to the palace of Prince Ercolani, in Bologna, 
whose wife is the daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
where they would find a quantity of arms in a 
recess, the entrance to which was behind a cer- 
tain picture. The alarm of the family may be 
imagined at seeing the police arrive at night and 
search every part of the mansion; every picture 
was removed from the walls, but no arms were 
found. The informer was given over to justice, 
and has been sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. Some suppose that he has been himself 
deceived. In consequence of this the govern- 
ment has resolved to establish a special court of 
justice to judge all political offences. 





ConstantinopLe.—The incendiaries were yet 
at work. Another fire broke out in that capital 
on the 3d of November. It was soon subdued, 
however. ' 





Irems.—The Austrian consul at Smyrna has 
been impaled by order of the viceroy of Egypt. 
The English consul was bastinadoed. 

The French king has recently made overtures 
to Gen. La Fayette for an accommodation of 
their difficulties, which were rejected. 

In January, 1751, a globular bottle was blown 
at Leith, capable of holding two hogsheads. Its 
dimensions were forty inches by fortytwo. This 








and forced them back to a strong hold near Bu- 
rando, a small village on the Navarre frontiers. 
‘This success has given courage to the Queenites, 
and dismayed their opponents, who, holding a 
meeting, came to the resolution to gather their 
friends into one body, force their passage into 
Navarre, and, on the mountains, defy the queen, 
should she even be backed by French bayonets. 
There, accordingly, they have made a stand, and 
there, by a sudden movement, Castagnon and El 
Pastor are prepared to meet taem. On the Te- 
sult of this battle every thing, for the present, 
will depend. 





Betciwm.—The diplomatic relations between 
Belgium and the two great German powers, ap- 
year to have taken a sudden and important turn. 
rhe Belgian ministers have left the capital of 
Austria and Prussia, at the same time that the 
ministers of these two powers arrive in the Bel- 
gian capital. The Belgian papers, which com- 
municate this intelligence, observe that the de- 
parture of the Belgian ministers from Vienna is 
rendered the more remarkable by the arrival of 
the Dutch minister, Baron Verstolk Van Soelen, 
in that capital. The Lynx speculates that the 
ministers may have been withdrawn, as happen- 
ed in the case of the bishop of Liege, in 1789, 
for the purpose of leaving the Belgian question 
in the hands of the two powers. 





Ecyrt.—Letters from Alexandria of the 4th 
December, announce that Mehemit Ali has com- 
missioned four banking houses to pay five mil- 
lions of piastres (500,000 florins conventional 
money) to the Porte. This 1s only one year’s 
tribute due from the Pachalik of Egypt. It 1s 
well known, however, that there is still one year 
in arrear, as well as the tribute of the newly ac- 
quired provinces (20,000,000 piastres per year, ) 
of which two years are due, which Mehemit Ali 
refuses to pay. It is not known for which of 
these accounts the sum now paid is intended; 
many conjectures are formed on the subject. 
We have no news from Candia; opposition to 
the Porte increases in Samos, and the opinion 
is that it is stirred up by foreign emissaries. 





Syri.—We have accounts from Syria to the 
Sth Sept. 


immense vessel was the ever produced at 
any glass work. 

The wife of a shoemaker in London, named 
Bliss, was delivered in November last of four 
children at a birth. 

A native prince from the East Indies arrived 
lately in London for the purpose of laying cer- 
tain complaints before the East India company. 

The accounts from Chili, over land, are to the 
2d November. Tranquillity prevailed in that re- 
public. In Peru, a imontonera warfare existed 
against the government in various departments, 
and it had extended even to the gates of Lima. 

The captain of a vessel at Kingston, Jamaica, 
writes to his owners under date of Jan. Ist, 
complaining of the delays to which he had been 
subjected on account of the holydays, and adds, 
‘the blacks have as much to say about it as any 
body. You might well suppose this when you 
see a black judge, sitting on the bench and ad- 
ministering justice.”’ 


DOMESTIC. 

Deatn or Mr Cotpen.—Just as this paper was 
going to press pry says the N. Y. Com. 
of Saturday, and at too late an hour to announce 
the fact; the death of the Hon. Cadwallader D. 
Colden was announced, We learn that Mr C. 
had been sick for several weeks, at his seat in 
Jersey city. For many years Mr Colden filied 
a wide space in this community: upon the bench, 
as mayor, before that important office was de- 
prived of its judicial character; at the bar; and 
in both the state and national legislatures. He 
was a man of enlarged and liberal views; an en- 
lightened patriot; kind and benevolent in his 
feelings; distinguished for his zeal in the cause 
of philanthropy; and active in every work of 
benevolence, having in view the moral and social 
improvement of his species. A wide circle of 
relations and friends will deplore his loss. The 
deceased was the grandson of Cadwallader D. 
Colden, esq., celebrated as the historian of the 
Five Nations, and once the lieutenant and acting 
governor of the colony of New York, when a 
colony of Great Britain. A correspondent adds: 
Patriotism marked his character through life; 
and when the late war with Great Britain was 








The governor had demanded of the | declared, at a time when he was enjoying the 


enstom’s authorities of Bevrout a statement of| highest prosperity in his professional pursuits, 
the importations of coffee from Yemen and | the late Governor Tompkins, (although opposed 
America during the last three years, from which | to Mr Colden in political opinions,) sent him a 
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corps, as the advanced guard, in the threatened 
invasion of our city. He promptly took the 
field and stood ready to defend our city and our 
honor. He was the particular friend and biog- 
rapher of Robert Fulton; the faithful friend and 
supporter of Governor De Witt Clinton, in all 
those works of internal improvement which have 
added so much to the wealth and glory of our 
state; and his last efforts were directed to the 
completion of the Morris canal, uniting the Del- 
aware and Hudson rivers opposite the city of 
New York. Although not one of those worthi 
who had the honor of founding our republic, Mr 
Colden has been —— by few who have de- 
voted their time and talents to its benefit, par- 
ticularly to the inteyests of his native state. 
Possessed of warm feelings, a generous disposi- 
tion and ever ready to relieve the distressed, he 
has passed his day leaving a name dear to those 
who knew him, and which will be cherished 
hereafter by those who esteem patriotism as a 
virtue, and integrity a glory. 





Case or Somnampvtism.—We learn from the 
N. ¥. Commercial, that on Monday night, Mr 
Little, a very respectable carver, residing at the 
corner of Rivington and Norfolk streets, bein 
greatly fatigued in consequence of attendance on 
a sick child, was advised to go into an upper 
chamber and take rest. In the course of the 
night, he rose in his sleep, gained the roof of 
the house which is three stories high, and is 
supposed to have walked off the gable end. He 
was discovered by a watchman, lying in the 
street, and conveyed into the house. His spine 
was found to be broken and driven in, the lower 
part of his body paralyzed, and both his feet 
badly injured. A portion of the spine was re- 
moved by Dr David L. Rogers—an operation 
which has afforded much relief and freed him 
from paralysis. It is not known how long he 
remained on the ground, but he was senseless 
when taken up. When he recovered his recol- 
lection, he said the last thing he remembered 
was, that he supposed himself and his wife were 
visiting Niagara Falls, that she had made a false 
step on table rock, and was falling off, when he 
sprang to her rescue, The situation of Mr Lit- 
tle is now comparatively comfortable. 





Parent Law.—We learn from the N. Y. 
Cour. & Enq. that a new and very important 
question to patentees bas been decided by Jud 
Betts, in the U. S. district court this term. At 
the last term Mr Walker applied for a scire fa- 
cias to repeal a certain patent. The facts were 
these: On the 4th December, 1228, a patent was 
granted; the patentee finding his spec:fication 
defective, surrendered his patent on the 3d of 
July, 1832, and took out a new patent on an 
amended specification for the remainder of the 
14 years. The act of congress upon which the 
application was foun says, within 3 years 
after the issuing of the patent, and not after- 
wards, a scire facias shall issue. Three years 
here had elapsed since the first patent was 
granted, but not since the one on the amended 
specification, and from the last Mr Walker con- 
tended the time was torun. Mr J. P. Hall, for 
the patentee, insisted the application was too 
late, and the three years were to be calculated 
from the date of the first patent. Judge Betts 
in a very able and learned opinion deeided, that 
any citizen might apply for a scire facias at any 
time within three years next after the issuing of 
the patent on an amended specification, and 
made the rule for a scire facias absolute. 





Sixty Years Aco.—The Taunton Centinel 
states that a memorandum was found on a ser- 
mon written by the Rev. Mr Barnum of that 
place about the year 1774, in the following 
words: ‘‘Peter Hunt proposes upon proper en- 
couragement to ride every week from ton 
to Dartmouth, by way of Taunton. He will 
carry with fidelity and constancy the news- 
papers and lodge them at any appointed place 
on the road. And for papers to be left in Taun- 
ton 3 shillings per yeare for those in Berkly 4, 
Freetown 5—he will convey with all reasonable 
care and dispatch.’’ ‘The same paper states 
that there is at the present time an accommoda- 
tion and a mail stage daily, and every other day 
two mail stages both starting at the same hour, 
but going different routes, from Taunton to 
Boston; an accommodation and a mail stage 
daily, to Providence; a daily mail stage to New 
Bedford, Newport, Bristol and Wareham; and a 
stage three times a week to Plymouth, East 
Bridgewater and Worcester. 





Coronet McRea.—The remains of this gal- 
lant and worthy officer who died of cholera on 
board the steamboat Express, whilst on his way 
from Louisville to St Louis, have been disin- 
terred by order of Gen. Atkinson, and brought 
to Jefferson barracks, where, on the 14th ult. 
they were deposited, for a last repose, with mili- 
tary honors. For more than 40 years Colonel 
McRea was employed in the service of his coun- 
try: he was one of the last surviving officers of 
that army, which, under the command of the 
gallant Wayne, first effectually broke the power 
of the northwestern Indians, and gave security 
to the frontiers. 





Courterrerrers Taken.—On Saturday last, 
says the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer of Thurs- 
day, high Constable Hays, aided by the police 
officers, Homan, Sparks, Merritt and B. J. Hays 
arrested at the 9th ward hotel two individ 
one by the name of Asa Pierce and the other 
Reuben Moses. The residence of Moses hay- 
ing been ascertained at the police office, Messrs 
Homan and Sparks a on Monday to 
Philadelphia, from which place he had only ar- 
rived two days previously, and there searched 
his house in Carleton street, in which they found 
a large amount of counterfeit money, consisting 
of one one thousand dollar bill, and one five 
hundred dollarbill, on the city bank of this city, 
ninetyfive tens on the commercial bank of Bal- 
timore; 105 tens on the Harrisburgh bank; 24 
tens on the U. S. bank; 14 tens on the state 
bank at Camdes; 156 fives on the Broome county 
bank; 138 fives on the Pittsburgh bank; 26 tens 
on the phoenix bank of Hartford; and several 
other bills of a smaller denomination on the 
dry dock bank of this city, and other banks. In 
the same house they too’ peeee the name 
of James Stewart, generally known as Dr Stew- 
art, who as early as 1818 was intimately asao- 
ciated with one of the most extensive gangs, of 
counterfeiters ever got up in this couritry. Me, 
together with the wife of Moses, were respect- 
ively committed to prison in Philadelphia. Mo- 
ses was taken up some time since in Montreal 
with a gang of counterfeiters, and entered igto 
recognizance to appear on the 24th instant, at 
that place, to answer to the charge there pre- 
ferred against him. He was on his way to that 
place when arrested in this city, having it is 
said provided himself with a lot of counterfeit 
money, with which to defray his expenses on 
the route. He was yesterday arraigned in the 
sessions upon an indictment found against him 
by the grand jury for having counterfeit money 
in his possessions, with intent to pass the same. 





Borie ror WHeat.—This is certainly an age 
of wonders. We have frequently heard of boring 
for water, but never till recently of boring for 
wheat. ‘Two persons (father and son) lately 
succeeded in obtaining two barrels of wheat by 
boring with a common auger through the floor 
of Mr Hill’s granary in Parma, it being elevated 
a little above the earth. They are now reapin 
the reward of their ingenuity in the county jail 
at Rochester. 





Errects oF [yroxication.—At Lyme, in Con- 
necticut, on Saturday week, a man named At- 
well, being drunk in the forenoon, returned 
home and got into a dispute with his wife, struck 
her with a heavy stick, and in attempting to 
repeat the blow, it fell on the head of an infant 
in her arms, wounding it dangerously. He then 
turned and destroyed his furninture, loaded his 
gun and kept possession of his shantee till even- 


ing, when he was arrested. b ad car- 
ried to New London for trial, 

Tue Brewer Rosseny.—The property of the 
Messrs. Brewer, amounting to twenty thousand 
dollars, has been nearly all recovered throu 


the active influence of Mr Richard Griffen, in 
conjunction with the police officers. 








Irems.—Miss Watts, a young lady 19: years 
of age, daughter of Mr Watts of Byford House 
academy, died lately in consequence of having 
drank too much eau de Cologne, to raise her 
spirits after a fright. 

The territory of Arkansas contains upwards 
of 40,000 inhabitants. 

The scarlet fever is so violently raging in 
Kershaw district, South,.Carolina, as to have 
spread great terror throughout the whole vicnity. 

Ita by the report of the attorney gene- 
ral of Massachusetts, that there were no capital 

unishments in that state during the year end- 
ing in October, and only two sentences to the 
state prison for life. 

A gentleman of New York, while skating at 
Oyster Bay, broke through the ice, but he had 
presence of mind enough to break it before him 
till he reached the rough surface, to which he 
held on till assistance was afforded. 

A single clothier’s establishment in New York 
has been compelled from the severity of the 
times to discharge siz hundred sem —all 
poor women, dependent upon their needles for 
subsisténce, and many of them with families of 
small] children. 

Porter W. Hyde, the young man who robbed 
the Salina bank, some months since, of $10,000, 
took passage soon after in the brig Omega for 
Cadiz from Philadelphia. He was, very soon 
after his arrival at that place, arrested by the 
American consul, and is to be sent home for trial. 

The Hartford Review states that the Ware- 
ham nail rene wy Mass., has stopped pay- 
ment and assigned for the benefit of créditors. 
This ¢ manufactured about 
about 70,000 casks nails, amounting to 
$400,000. 

The loss, as ascertained, by the late fire at 
Rochester, was $68,830; insured $12,600; total 
loss $56,230. 

A bill has been reported in the New Jersey 
legislature to abolish the militia system. 
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Ayciest H y.—Although the habits of 
our mind are p ly as diversified as those of 
our exterior perspn, and every reader has con- 


sequently his faworite subject of study, in the 
prosecution of which he realizes more pleasure 











the first of science on the rude na- 
tions of the e peculiar interest and 
attraction. Gdoes not love to look back on 
the early ages of te world, to survey the infan- 
cy of human kn#Wledge, and carefully to trace 
the ci ps by which its progress has been 





marked? The is thus made to contribute 
wisttom to the re. Its facts constitute the 
basis of views miore enlightened, of schemes more 
harmonious, off systems more correct and com- 
prehensive those which may previously 
have been en But, apart from the im- 


condition, is there not a pow- 
erful fascination in the first stages of man’s men- 
tal progress? It does, indeed, require some ef- 
fort of mind to jplace ourselves in the situation 
then occupied; {0 realize the want of the infor- 
mation which have actually accumulated; to 


bring home distinctly to our view the circum- 
stances of a ition so utterly opposed to all 
of which we any personal knowledge: — 


but is not the very effort to do so pleasing? and 
isnot the spectacle, with which we are presented 
in ancient history, of man looking abroad with 
all the astonishment ef untutored ignorance, and 
just beginning to feel the stimulating influence 
of principles which have since enriched and dig- 
nified the human mind, one of the most deeply 
interesting on which an observant eye can rest? 
Besides, how large a portion of wis drench of 
study is adapted to convey to us ideas preemi- 
nently pleasing—ideas fitted to captivate the 
heart and’exalt the imagination. The remark- 
able incidents and romantic scenes which are 
brought into view, and the delineations of char- 
acter with which a faithful historian presents us, 
are attended with many important advantages, 


-and will enable us to understand human nature 


better than any inquiries of a mere speculative 
kind. Nor is it the least recommendation of 
this study, that it is peculiarly adapted to pro- 
mote selfknowledge. When reading the history 
of ancient nations, we should mark the qualities 
of renowned individuals, and strive to copy their 
excellencies and gather instruction from their 
failings. The design of this study will then be 
fully answered. It would promote our own per- 
sonal benefit and subserve the interests of our 
age and country. 


How. C. D, Cotpen.—Of the lamented death 
of this distinguished citizen we have furnished 
the particulars in another part of our paper. At 
a meeting of the bar of the city of New York, 
on the subsequent Saturday, among other ap- 
propriate resolutions which were unanimously 
passed, was one to wear the usual badge of 
sorrow for thirty days. On this mournful occa- 
sion, Peter Augustus Jay, Esq. gave a brief his- 
tory of the life, public services and private vir- 
tues of the deceased, and Hugh Maxwell, Esq. 
pronounced a simple, yet eloquent and unaffect- 
ed tribute to his memory. The funeral services 
were most numerously and respectably attended. 
The right rev. bishop Onderdonk officiated. We 
learn from the N. ¥. Commercial, that the corpse 
of the deceased was exhibited in the governor's 
room of the city hall, and hundreds availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to take a last look at 
the mortal remains of a fellow citizen, so much 
honored and so universally beloved. 








Sarety Furp Banxs.—We learn from the re- 
port of the bank commissioners, that the total 
amount of specie in all the safety fund banks of 
this state, is $2,196,957 79. The number of 
these banks is sixtynine, fifteen of which are in 
the city of New York. 


Tue Americas Institute or Letrers.—Of 
this national society, we are happy to learn, that 
Albert G. Green, esq., editor of the Providence 
Literary Journal, and Wm D. Gallagher, esq., 
editor of the Cincinnati Mirror, are among the 
members elected at the last meeting. 








Literary Notices.—From the February num- 
ber of the Knickerbocker, we last week extracted 
a valuable paper on the Neglect of Moral Sci- 
ence; we this week furnish from the same work 
some beautiful verses entitled Lucilla, and The 
Encounter—a Scene at Sea. The former is by 
the writer of The Bride, in one of the early num- 
bers of this ‘‘national periodical,’ and which has, 
weare informed, been recognized by the concur- 
rent voice of the press, in both this couutry and 
in England, as one of the finest pieces of fugitive 
poetry that have ever appeared in America. 
The subscribers are presented with portraits of 
Washington Irving and Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
While we admit the general excellency of the 
February number, we can not forbear expressing 
our wish, that the True tho’ Tough Yarn about 
Patty-go-Ney and other matters, with which it 
is disfigured, may share the fate of some other 
inappropriate pieces, which have been commenc- 
ed but never concluded. 


It is with much pleasure that we again intro- 
duce the North American Magazine to our rea- 
ders. The number for this month displays con- 
siderable ability, and embodies much valuable 
information on a variety of subjects. We this 
week copy the conclusion of an interesting ar- 
ticle—The Sandamanians, the commencement 
of which will be found in the last number of our 
first volume. We are glad to find a continua- 
tion of Evenings at Saint’s. No. IV. isnot, we 
think, inferior to any of its predecessors, of 
which we have repeatedly spoken in terms 
commendation. How much truth there is in the 
following terse remark of Clatterpenny, and yet 
there is probably no rule from which even some 
of our best writers more frequently deviate: 

“The language of nature is simple—and simplicity is 
beauty, according to my notion—there is witchery in it 
that a’ the artificial glare o’ ornament can never gie.”’ 

The editor's defence of his obituary notice of 
the late gen. Coffee, is, we conceive, complete 
and triumphant. But we regret that a writer 
whose sympathies are so powerfully awakened 
by the wrongs of the red man, should remain so 
insensible and indifferent to the much greater 
wrongs of the black man. ‘We are careless of 
customary politic opinions on THs subject; with 
deliberate investigation, we have imbibed an un- 
alterable belief. A day of retribution for all the 
wrongs, oppressions and horrors, which the [en- 
slaved and degraded negroes] have endured, will 
come; * * * for never will the Alljust Creator 
permit his creatures thus to [suffer] una- 
venged.”’ 


The Western Monthly Magazine, edited by 
the Hon. James Hall, a gentleman who has 
gained an enviable reputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic, is a periodical whose arrival we al- 
ways look for with impatience and hail with 
pleasure. Commenced as it was in the ‘‘far 
west,’’ from whence it has been subsequently 
removed to Cincinnati, it possesses peculiar and 
very strong claims on the reading public. And 


‘the interest with which the place of its location 


invests it, is fully sustained by the ‘‘richness, 
vigor and originality” of its congributions and 
general contents. We cordially commend it to 
our readers, assuring them that there is, as a 
contemporary forcibly remarks, ‘‘an air of nov- 
elty, a dash of raciness about it exceedingly re- 
freshing, and its language and opinions smack, 
like the growth of the primeval forest, of a de- 
gree of luxuriant expansion and strength, such 
as we only see produced in an unexhausted soil; 
and that but once.”’ 


Part VIL. of vol. II. of the Christian Library 
contains the conclusion of Bp Heber’s Bampton 
Lectures, and the commencement of M’Crie’s 
History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Spain. Of this latter work, an 
English edition of which we had the pleasure of 
reading immediately on its publication, we can 
not speak too highly. It is especially to be com- 
mended for the diligence with which the author 
has traced, and the accuracy with which he has 
pointed out, the circumstances connected with 
the interesting events he narrates. 


t number of vol. II. of Greenbank’s 
Pe Library contains The Bengalee, or 
Sketches of Society and Manners in the East; 
and Jacob Faithfiil, by the very popular author 
of Peter Simple. 





ConoressionaL.—In Senate: On the 5th of 
February, the committee on finance presented 
a report on the deposite question, which was 
made the special order of the day, in connection 
with Mr Clay's resolutions and the report of the 
secretary of the treasury. Six thousand extra 
copies were ordered to be printed. On the 6th, 
Mr Wilkins spoke at considerable length, in 
support of the removal of the deposites. On the 
7th, the resolutions of the New York legislature, 
relative to the deposites, were referred to the 
committee on finance and ordered to be printed. 
A message was received from the house of rep- 
resentatives, announcing its recession from the 
amendment to the appropriation bill. On the 
10th, sundry resolutions and memorials on the 
subject of the deposites, were presented, referred 
and ordered to be printed. The bill from the 
house of representatives, making appropriations 
for revolutionary and other pensioners, was re- 
ported witout amendment, by the committee 
to which it had been referred. 


House of Representatives: On the 5th of Febru- 
ary, Mr Archer concluded his speech on the sub- 
ject of the deposites; he was succeeded by Mr 
Peyton, who also occupied the floor on the 6th, 
in reply to Mr M’Duffie. A resolution was 
agreed to, directing the committee on naval af- 
fairs to inquire into the propriety of substituting 
lead for iron as the material for cannon balls. 
Mr Wise, of Va, spoke in defence of the general 
administration, but expressed himself decidedly 


of | in favor of a bank as ‘‘indispensable to the coun- 


try and the government, and would prefer even 
to recharter the present bank, to having the 
country without a bank of any kind.’’ On the 
7th, the house reconsidered the appropriation 
bill, and, after considerable discussion, receded 
from its disagreement with the senate. On the 
8th, no public business of importance was at- 
tended to; and on the 10th, it being petition day, 
the house was exclusively occupied with peti- 
tions, memorials and resolutions, Most of them 
related to the allengrossing subject of the depos- 
ites, some expressing approbation at their re- 
moval, others disapprobation and praying for 
their restoration. 


Leeustative.—In Senate: On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, the examination of the question whether 
provision by law ought not to be made for the 
appointment and regulation of brokers in the 
city of New York, was submitted to a select 
committee. Mr Seward introduced a resolution, 
instructing the members of congress from this 
state, to vote for an appropriation to improve 
the navigation of the Hudson river. On the 
6th, the bill concerning the proof of wills was 
read a third time and passed. On the 7th, Abra- 
ham Keys was reappointed state treasurer, and 
areport received from the literature committee. 
The report was accompanied by a bill relating 
to the distribution and application of the litera- 
ture fund. 





(The first section directs the distribution, annually, by 
the regents of the university, of $10,000 of the revenue 
of the literature fund, to the academies and sehools sub- 
ject totheir visitation, in the manner prescribed by the 
revised statutes; and any excess over $10,000 of revenue, 
to be distributed in like for the p of books 
and philosophical apparatus. ‘The seeond section pro- 
hibits the application of any portion of the revenue dis- 
tributed, for any purpose whatever, except the payment 
ofthe salaries of tutors and ihe purchase of books and 
philosophicai and chemical apparatus. } 

On the 8th and 10th, the senate (in commit- 
tee of the whole) had again under consideration 
the bill reducing the duty on salt manufactured 
inany of the counties of this state. The adop- 
tion of the first section of Mr Kembee’s substi- 
tute was negatived by a strong vote, and the 
original bill from the assembly passed without 
amendment and ordered to a third reading. A 
resolution, submitted by Mr M’ Dowell, relative 
tothe more effectual prevention of the circula- 
tion of spurious and counterfeit bank paper, was 
laid on the table. This is certainly a subject 
which calls for legislative inquiry and enactment. 


In Assembly: On the 5th of February, a re- 
port was presented from the committee of ways 
and means, in relation to the condition of the 
state funds, and recommending the adoption of 
certain specified measures. The report, which 
was accompanied by two bills and a resolution, 
was laid on the table, and eight times the usual 
number were ordered to be printed. On the 7th 








and 8th, the bill for terminating the Chenango 
canal at Utica, which had previously given rise 
to a warm discussion, was again considered and 
ultimately passed—ayes, 57; noes, 47. A bill 
was introduced by Mr Beardsley for incorpora- 
ting the Buffalo and Niagara Falls railroad com- 
pany. On the 10th, bills were reported to in- 
corporate the commercial bank of Buffalo, and 
the Attica and Buffalo railroad company. The 
secretary of state’s report on the subject of the 
poor laws was received. 





Exeazer Brows, Esq.—At a meeting of the 
members of the bar of this city, on the 14th in- 
stant, aseries of resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressive of their esteem for this gentleman, in 
whom ‘‘the bar of Erie county have lost a valu- 
able member, and society a useful and virtuous 
citizen.”’ The members of the bar, as a last 
tribute of respect for the deceased, rosolved to 
accompany his remains to the grave. 





Wetwanp Canat.—The legislature of Upper 
Canada have reconsidered the bill, which was 
passed by a majority of two votes, authorizing 
the government to purchase from individual 
stockholders their original shares, and in its 
stead have voted an appropriation of $200,000 
towards the repair and completion of the canal. 





Sreampoats in Upper Canapa.—We learn 
that col. Chisholm is building a steamboat at 
Oakville, the Canada com’ y another at Guelph, 
and Philo Bates, esquire, a third at Wellington 
Square. The lastnamed is 130 feet keel, 150 
feet deck, and 26 fect beam. This says much 
for the industry, enterprise and commerce of 
our provincial neighbors. 





Lonceviry inv Canapa.—It is stated, that at 
the funeral of the late Sir Wm Campbell, at 
York, there were present twenty inhabitants of 
that city, whose united ages exceeded fourteen 
hundred and fifty years. 





To Corresronpents.—We have this week in- 
serted the essays of “B.”’ and ‘‘Juvenis,”” from 
each of whom we shall be pleased often to re- 
ceive a communication. Other original articles, 
now under consideration, will probably appear 
in our next number. 





Marriep.—On the 11th instant, by William 
Jackson, Esq. Mr Benjamin Toles, of this city, 
to Miss Louisa Strickland, of Newstead. 

In this city, on Monday last, by the Rev. E. 
Tucker, Elam Powers, of Dunville, U. C., to 
Miss Louisa Wells, of the former place. 

At Black Rock, on the 6th instant, by the 
hon. Robert M’Pherson, Mr James Thornton to 
Miss Julia Bush. 

At Williamsville, on the 7th instant, by Chris- 
tian Eggert, Esq. Mr Hiram H. Gunn, to Miss 
Sally M. Gauld, all of Darien, Genesee county. 

At Darien, on the 20th ultimo, by Elder A. 
Burdick, Mr 8. W. Austin to Miss Mary Ann 
Clark, both of Alden. 





Dizv.—In this city, on the 4th instant, of 
typhus fever, Eleazer Brown, Esq. Counsellor 
at Law, in the 37th year of his age. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, of 7 
fever, Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr Noyes Dar- 
row, aged 10 years and 8 months. 

In this city, on the 7th instant, Francis Jane, 
aged 10 months, only child of Mr Philip Wil- 
bur. 

In this city, on the 2nd instant, Mr James 
Morrow, aged about 27. 

In this city. on the 20th ult. Darius C. Water- 

9. 


man, aged 


Suppen Deatu or A Memper or Concress.— 
The hall of representatives were yesterday wit- 
ness to one of the most solemn and ting 
scenes that ever in any legislative 
body. Mr Bouldin, a distinguished representa- 
tive from the state of Virginia, having risen to 
speak on the deposite question, had uttered but 
a few sentences, when he was observed to fal- 
ter in his speech, and, after a momentary strng- 
gle, fell, and in a feo minutes expired.—Nat. Int. 








A Massachusetts paper states that Brown, the 
person who fled from this country to France in 
consequence of his extensive frgeries in Boston, 
was discharged from arrest in Marseilles—no 
money having been found upon bim. 


The editor of the N. Y. Cour. & Enq. is au- 
thorized and requested to say, there is no truth 
in the story going the rounds of the newspapers, 
that Mrs Willard has received a letter from the 
venerable La Fayette, announcing that he con- 
templates paying another visit to this country. 


° 
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as rec = — 
| But see again. there is a stream 
Portry. Of life in every vein: ; 
—_s —————— | “ heaving breast revives—it beats— 
mee ! jeneath his own again; 
LUCILLA. The trembling chords of nature wake, 


By Mrs L. L. Da Ponte, 


One of the finest conceptions in modern fiction is the 
eharacter of the mysterious, yet beautiful and unchang- 
ing Lascilla, and unquestionably among its finest passages 
may be reckoned that in which she is visited by Con- 
stance, and that in which the last meeting between her- 
eelf and Godolphin is described. ‘Thus much is necessary 
for the understanding of the following lines, in which the 
touching poetry of the heroine's charaeter and situation 
is admirably preserved.—Ed. of the Knickerbocker. 


She was alone,—her soft rich hair 
Lay parted, on a brow 

Where earthly passions held no sway, 
Amid her dreamings now. 

She was alone,—that mind for yeare, 
Had lost its former tone; 

She walked through life a blighted thing 
Deserted and unknown. 


That sculptured lip, grief had not paled 
The richness of its hue; 

Time's bhighting band not yet had touched 
To steal its early dew: 


But from her cheek, surpassing fair, 
The flush of hope had oa; 

No more the thoughts of other days 
Their glow of rapture shed, 

Yet tingered still around ber form 
A more than mortal grace; 

A more than mortal loveliness 
Beamed in her gentle face. 


She came—and inspiration’s lore 
The fate of others told; 

Impatient footsteps trod her hall, 
Pat priestess to behold; 

Aud many an eye their glances turned 
Upon that vision fuir, 

To cateh the charmed truth that shone— 
The glory burning there. 


Not long a prophetess she lived; 
Not long, among the crowd, 
Was heard the voice whose tones subdued 
The fearless and the proud: 
bled is the wonder of a day, 
The glory of an hour; 
Gove is the light that shone on all 
With such appalling power. 


No voice is left to whisper peace; 
None of a brighter day 

Remain, to soothe with words of love, 
Or mark her slow decay. 

The hour was come!—one moonlight beam 
Gleam’d on the marble stand, 

Which held the mystic book, she brought 
Var from her native land. 


Che hour was come!—those glorious eyes 
Threw their last fevered light 

Upon the dial glass, that burned 
For ever, day and night. 

One star its Might had nearly run— 
lis rays were fading fast; 
Now soon ‘twill touch that dying one— 
‘Then we shall meet at last! 


“Shall meet! O God, I have endured 
Through life all buman ill! 

Hopeless | bowed to sorrow's call, 
Nor murmured at thy will. 

The world, its vanities, its gold, 
Ah, what were they to me; 

Who flung them from a heart, that knew 
No other world but thee!” 


Faintly she spoke—what secret thouglit 
Brought with the sudden start, 

The gush of feeling wikl and strong 
Back to her withered heart! 

One effort, and her parted lips 
Pronounced that hidden name! 

Cne effort, she wilt sing once more 
OF hum she would not blame. 





SONG. 
Mournfully my spirit weeps 
At its early doom, 
Slowly o'er my vision creeps, 
Death's eternal gloom. 
I have wandered on for years, 
Desolate and lone, 
Through a wilderness of tears, 
Loved ones from me flown, 
Spirits that are passing by, 
Listen the lost one’s sigh. 


When I next inhale thy breath, 
When our lips shall meet, 

Then the shadow’s wing of death, 
Shall our union greet. 

I have sought thee ’mid the flash, 
And the storms of night, 

Mid dark tempests, and the crash 
Of the thunder’s might: 

Spirits of the moonlight air, 

Lasten! listen! to my prayer! 


I have counted o’er each star, 
With a prophet’s eye, 

very meteor darting far 
Through the blazing sky, 

Seeking there to know the fate 
Of my days and thine; 

‘Thine were cast among the great, 
Tell me where were mine: 

On a world of darkness tossed 

With the ruined and the lost! 





Fainter and fainter sounds each note, 
Now, wherefore, comes he not— 

Death and the dying eall thee here, 
All else should be forgot. 

Hark "tis the rush, the tramp, the tread, 
Of rider and of steed; 

Nearer and nearer grows the sound, 
tle comes with desperate speed. 


Tis but a moment ere he clasps 
Again those altered charms, 

Again their yielding softness lies 
Within his folding arms; 

(nce more that cold and icy cheek, 
Reclines upon his breast, 

As still and motionless as if 
Already sunk to rest. 








a 








An instant ere they part; 
She moves—itis, to know, to feel, 
Bhe dies upon his heart. 


—— 


AUTUMNAL THOUGHTS. 


Ob, not for me the clustering vine, 
The summer's glowing breeze: 

All, all that marks the year’s decline 
With me has power to please: 


1 love the day, cool, calm and brief + 
The twilight tinctured sky, 

The fading flower, the falling leaf; 
All beauty to mine eye. 


To me the still, soft, dewy shower, 
‘The whispering airs, are sweet, 

True heralds of the social hour, 
When fireside circles meet. 


Emblem of life! the summer’s morn 
he storm precedes; 
The rose in summer beauty born 
Istwined with summer's weeds, 


What is the world? Love, folly yttrife; 
A vale of tears and sin: 

Yet peace illumes the path of life 
If all is pure within. 





Clouds are in mercy o’er us hung, 
Pain mingles with our mirth; 

The heart had else too fondly clung 
To earth and things of earth, 


The christian treads his bright career 
Through nature’s thorny field: 

Strong in the faith, he knows no fear; 
Heaven is his helm and shield. 


Though age, like winter, comes at last, 
*Tis solemn and serene; 

He seeks not to recall the past, 
Nor be what he has been. 


He triumphs that his task is done, 
His hour of freedom nigh; 

He sinks in glory, like the sun: 
And dies, no more to die! 








Tue Macicar Hat.—A sailor who had receiv- 
ed a considerable share of prize money at Ply- 
mouth, was on the oo of proceeding to Lon- 
don to spend it; but having heard of the various 
tricks and temptations to ease the unwary of 
their money with which the metropolis abounds, 
he hit upon an expediens to insure to himself a 
safe return to his ship, when she should sail 
again. He therefore at every inn on the road 
where the coach stopped for refreshment, paid 
double, that he might have credit for an equal 
supply on his return, and agreed with each land- 
lord that he should twirl his hat upon his stick 
three times, in proof of his being the same who 
had made the payment in advance. He also 
paid his fare back by the same coach. As he 
feared, poor fellow! so it fell out; he was soon 
coaxed or cheated out of all his money, and took 
his seat on the Plymouth coach to return. At 
every inn on the road Jack was gladly recog- 
nized by his merry twirl of the hat, and was 
never asked for payment. Towards the end of 
the journey, a Jew, who had accompanied him 
all the way, and who had seen how all his reck- 
oning was paid by three twirls of his hat, could 
no longer refrain from expressing his wonder; 
and the sailor, to carry on the joke, said that 
the hat was the most valuable thing he possess- 
ed, adding, that on alighting at Plymouth, he 
(the Jew) would see that he would pay bis fare 
in the same way. This proving to be the case, 
the Jew became quite anxious for the hat, and 
offered twenty guineas for it, which, as a very 
particular favor, the sailor agreed to take, as he 
was to join his ship immediately, and the hat 
was no longer of use to him. It was not lon 
before the Jew again had occasion to travel, at 
of course his valuable hat was his companion; 
but at the very first inn at which he took re- 
freshment, he was undeceived in a way that 
might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences; when the waiter demanded his share 
of the reckoning, Moses, with a confident look, 
twirled his hat upon his stick three times. Up- 
on this the waiter thought he was tipsy or mad, 
and called his master, which made the r Jew 
twirl the quicker, and it was only by the inter- 
ference of some humane passenger that the un- 
fortunate Jew was prevented from losing his 
liberty as well as his money. 





Tue Bacnetor.—The. bachelor—the confirm- 
ed systematic old bachelor, is one marked out 
and fitted for the cavilings of his neighbors. He 
is a lonely wanderer on the great thoroughfare 
of being; his sympathies fettered down in iis 
own bosom; his affections unshared, unrecipro- 
cated, and wandering like the winged messen- 
ger of the patriarch of the deluge over the broad 
waste of an unsocial humanity; and finding no 
rest, no place of refuge, no beautiful island in 
the eternal solitude, no green branched forest 
looking above desolation, where the weary wing 
tnight be folded and the fainting heart have rest. 
It is a weary thought for the human heart to 
brood over, that in the wide universe of life, 
there is no other heart to quicken with his own, 
no eye to brighten with his joy, or weep with 
his affliction; there is no thought which falls so 
heavily and darkly on the human spirit. It is 
as if a leaden hand had been laid upon it; never 
to be lifted; never to be warmed from its frozen 
communion. 

. 


Vanixtizs.—The good government of families 
leads to the comfort of communities and the 
welfare of the state. Of every domestic circle, 
home, that scene of purest and dearest joy, is 
the empire of woman. Where female virtue is 
most pure, female sense most improved, female 
deportment most correct, there is most propriet 
of social manners. The early years of child- 
hood, those most precious years of life, its open- 
ing season, are con to woman’s superin- 
tendance: she therefore may be presumed to lay 
the foundation of all the virtue and wisdom that 
enriches the world. 


Mere goodnature is oftener the concomitant, 
if not the result, of mediocrity of mind, than the 
accompaniment of wellregulated and powerful 
intellect. 


Next to the man who never hits upon a mis- 
chance, is he who can almost immediately apply 
a remedy for one. 


Friendship as often freezes in the atmosphere 
of apathy, as consumes in the blaze of anger. 


It is with the mind as with the soil—it must 
be allowed to lie fallow occasionally; and when 
so unemployed, its possessor is no more to be 
called idle, than a skillful farmer at one period 
of the rotation of his crops is to be called lazy. 


It is easy enough to extol merit or admit su- 
periority, so long as it does not come into direct 
and immediate contact or comparison with one’s 
own qualifications, even although they be ofa 
totally different kind. 


Avvoertisements. 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 
January 20, 1834. 4. W. Wilgus has just receiv- 
ed a fresh supply of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the noation lm J.B og e 
A. M. Italy, a poem, amuel Rogers. ar- 
per’s Head, ‘al d of Kentucky, by 8S. Hall. Wal- 
dernac; by LeitchRitehie. ‘The Down Easter, &¢. &c. 
in 2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2 vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive of her adventures, &c. by Gen. rmoncourt.— 
Kinwick’s Treause on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic. 4 
W.WILGUS, No. 204 Main street,has just receiv- 
» ed Clark’s Commentar , in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
danghter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J, Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
rinciple of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of Maberl ae Religious Souvenir, by 
8. T. Bidell, D. D. The Charechman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
uffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 

Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of Men, by Jobn Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, al Rev. W. Whe- 


well. W. WILGUS. 
Baffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


AILEY’S CHEMICAL COMPOUND Fluid Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla.—The best and safest prepa- 
ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
Rheumati. Laver i White Swellings, &c., 
removing all diseases arising from excess of mercury, 
exposures, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&e. One bottle of the fluid extract is equal to a gallon 
of the sgrup or decoction as generally made. Full di- 
rections accompany each bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
~~. at the Chemical Laboratory, 207 Main street, and 
J. D. Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 212 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assorting@it of school books that has ever been 
offered in thi tion of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. is stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editi of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 
hool Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thin 
wanted in schools and academies, which will be sol 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wisbes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan8 


HE NOTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sam- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views ofall new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity ex: ‘om 
the pages of this magazine. 
The magazine is published in Philadelphia ing the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 






























vance. 





The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
jan 8 


QUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 4 


RR ST 


OOK AND FANCY JOB 1! RINTING neatly and 
expeditiously executed, by “errinder & Bacon, «i 
the office of the Literary Inquirer,e] 177 Main st. Buffalo. 
The support of their friends an«y, the public is respect- 
fully solicited. ¥4 jan 8 
FEW complete sets of the,) First Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer, may be ob tained, price two dol- 








lars bash, ot me amare of A. ie Wiilgus, 204 Main 
st. or at e of publication, + 
jan8 " 177 Myain street, Buffalo. 





KS AND STATIONARYW.—At the Buffalo 
Bookstore, 204 Main st. now being received a large 
ont SS ee eee Stationary) and fancy articles, 


and winter e 
jan 8 ory & . W. WILGUS. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new ene — Sat & 
Biddle have commen volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the q Shristian Library, 
comp! a series of standard r, literature, 
with parochial lectures on We lava the gospel. By 
aw " e. Tyng, D. D., 2) St. Paul’s church, 
elphia. or 
The design of the work is to job, lish: 1. The most 


valuable rel and li we ‘rks which appear 
from the ye. «hy In se 


1g from the former 
class, sectarianism will be isly avoided; from 
christians 





the latter, such only will be as may 
with propriety circulate. 2. lations of valuable 
works from Continental ' and occasionally 
original productions of American « . 2. 

works which may be out 

















il 
day to form, in some 
r value. ers 
Buildings, Buffalo. Y 
T° Sunday School Teachers and F’arents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to Sunday School 
Libraries, or make parchases of for 
their own or other ilies, we wold call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and ver} — works o 
the American cay School U: ean furnish 
a lib for a school which will cogitain vol . 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound im fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with ble covers." 
volumes contain 1500 steel, coppjerplate, and wood 
vings and maps, illustratin various subjects 
of which treat. The p/rice of the complete 
set is $41 


Besides this library, the Uniqn have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, gontaining 2056 pages, 
. A complete set of 


ten ortwelve volumes of uni size. ’ 

n the above are not included ¢ everal volumes, which, 
on account of size, &e. are n¢t placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible ictionary, aphy, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 


Union Questions, &c. 
Nearly the whole of ‘he ks have been printed 
from ster pl*tos, on good papers; many of them 


were wr... expressly for the Union, and all have 
been éxamined and approved by the committee o 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 
‘or the sum of $42.46, the above 338 works can be 
peeceree by any Sunday School, and Sunday Schoo! 
ye /) which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
‘They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
daal who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution, The terms 


for membership are for life @30, or be th in 
which case they also receive Sandie the 
Sunda School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and d stics of the h hold! How many thousand 
litle companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instraction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day sch , by« hools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, A men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go am ! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Frevericxn W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3tl 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of hie 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
— American writers. 
Zach number will contain eighty fall size octavo pa- 
gee in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
ouble the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, east 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention will be oy to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 











time be given. Terms of subscription. $5 a year, or 
#3 for six months. PEABODY & &o. 
jan 8 , New York. 





HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
nes on r of the finest texture and whitest color. 
tts embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars 
annum, payable in advanee. Published by L. A. Go- 
pm d be Co, Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
elphia. 





LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Wednesday, by Verrin- 
der & Bacon, proprietors, at 177 Main stree?, Buffalo. 

Terms.—T wo lars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three deliars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and - 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 
Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 
First insertion. Every subsequent ins 


7 lines and under, 50 cents. cents 

12 it) “ > Ty 37 1-2 o 

18 ‘Ti oe 1,00 oe i) ity 
Every additional 5lines,25 ** 12 1-2 “* 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those whe 





advertise by the year. 
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